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as follows: Human Geography 777, Cultural Anthropology 
934, History 4,339, Economics 5,181, Political Science 
3,110, Sociology 2,422, and Statistics 217. 

These abstracts are the result of systematic examination of 
the contents of approximately 5,000 serials in 35 languages 
by the editorial staff and 1,500 collaborators. 

The value of SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS becomes 
clearer as volume after volume takes its place on the shelves. 
Readers consult it month by month for important new 
material in the social sciences. It saves time. It increases 
their resources. But beyond that, it creates a permanent 
record to be consulted for years to come of scientific social 
science literature. 

When this is understood, the importance of complete files 
of SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS will also be clear. 
Volume I (1929) and Volume II (1930) are still available 
at the original low cost, bound or unbound. There is a steady 
demand for these back volumes. Prudence will advise early 
action by individuals and libraries desiring these sets. 
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American School of 
Classical Studies 
at Athens 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE NORTH CEMETERY AT 
CORINTH IN 1930* 


In continuation of my annual custom a preliminary report is here 
presented of the results of excavations conducted at Corinth during 
the past season under the auspices of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens.‘ The work of excavation was begun on 
January 27 and was continued until May 10. Subsequently mem- 
bers of the staff supervised the refilling of trenches and completed the 
task of classifying and cataloguing the objects found. My campaign 
of this year was limited to the North Cemetery, and 235 graves were 
opened under the supervision of Miss Josephine Platner in the area 
where discoveries were made in 1928 and 1929.2 Also, in an attempt 
to locate the limits of this cemetery, an investigation which was 
conducted on a site nearly a quarter of a mile southwest of the main 
area led to the discovery of 113 more graves. This spot is at the 
northern base of a hillock called Cheliotomylos after the name of a 
former owner, and reference will be made to it by this name in order 
that it may be distinguished from the site of the main excavation. 
The work at Cheliotomylos was in charge of Dr. H. A. Thompson 
and Mr. F. O. Waage, 3rd, who are preparing a detailed report of 
the results for later publication. Professor Richard Stillwell again 
acted as supervising architect, and Miss Mary Wyckoff assisted with 
the drawing and painting of the objects. A large number of hand- 
some water-color reproductions of the vases was made by Mr. Piet 
DeJong, and Mr. Hans Wagner did the photographic work. The 
task of cleaning and mending the pottery was satisfactorily per- 
formed by George Kachros, and the workmen were directed by 
Sophokles Lekkas, the efficient foreman of my previous campaigns.* 

As the material that has been secured illustrates the successive 
epochs of the occupation of the site, it will be presented in the order 
of its chronological sequence. An abundant deposit of neolithic 
sherds appeared in wide pits that were dug in intervals of the hard- 
pan and beneath later superimposed graves. A description of such 
superposition will illustrate the practice. At a depth of 2.40 m. 
below the level of the ground was placed an earth burial covered by 


* The author has provided at his own expense one-half of the figures in this 
article-—Ep1Tor. 

1A brief summary of this campaign was published with illustrations in the 
Illustrated London News on August 9, 1930, pp. 244, 245 and 247. 

2A.J.A. XXXII, 1928, pp. 490-495; XX XIII, 1929, pp. 538-546. Art and 
Arch. XXIX, 1930, pp. 195-202; 257-265. 

3’ Acknowledgment is again gratefully recorded of financial assistance received 
from Mr. Henry J. Patten of Chicago. 
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three Corinthian roof-tiles that is dated by its contents in the early 
part of the fourth century. An earth burial with a poros cover 
containing white-ground lekythoi of the fifth century had been 
partly cut away to make room for the later burial, and the fifth- 
century grave overlapped the site of a geometric burial, covered by 
a sandstone slab, that lay 2.95 m. below ground-level. Beneath the 
geometric grave occurred a deposit of sherds of neolithic pottery 
which continued to a depth of 5.50 m., where excavation was stopped 
because of the presence of water. Similar deposits appeared in 
neighboring areas at the same relative depth, but no traces were 
found of walls or of burials of this period. This material has not yet 
been classified or studied, but Dr. Blegen kindly looked it over when 
on a visit to Corinth, and valuable advice with reference to it was 
given by Mrs. Kosmopoulos, who has prepared for publication an 
elaborate scientific study of the neolithic pottery of Corinth, based 
on her own researches in the neighborhood of the temple of Apollo 
and in the area west of the agora. The new discovery confirms 
earlier evidence that indicated a large settlement at Corinth in 
neolithic times.' 

Some sherds of the Early Helladic period were scattered over the 
main area of the cemetery and a few appeared in the neolithic de- 
posits there, but the main discovery of objects of this age was made 
in a well-shaft that had been cut in the solid rock at the northern 
base of the hill of Cheliotomylos. The shaft is 1 m. in diameter 
and 16.50 m. deep. From the top to the bottom the deposit was 
uniform in age containing objects of the one period only. Several 
vases were recovered practically intact and others have been put 
together from sherds, so that the total number from the pit, com- 
pletely or partly preserved, is fifty-one. As all the pieces of a vase 
are often present it is clear that this is not a dump of broken pottery, 
but that the vases were thrown into the pit in complete condition. 
Although many shapes are represented, two classes are conspicuous 
for their numbers, the sauceboat and the bowl. The sauceboat, 
which is illustrated by the example shown in Figure 1, with seventeen 
specimens lives up to its reputation of being one of the most popular 
shapes of the Early Helladic period. This shape has recently been 
discussed by Dr. Blegen in the publication of the results of his exca- 
vations at Zygouries, pp. 88 ff.2_ The specimens from the pit at 
Corinth exhibit variations of size and minor differences of shape like 
those from Zygouries. There is also considerable variety in the 
shapes of the fourteen bowls which belong to the next largest group 


Blegen in A.J.A. XXIV, 1920. 


p. 1. 
2 See also V. G. Childe, J.H.S. XLIV, 1924, pp. 163-165, fig. 1. 
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of vases. Other shapes are large and small jugs, with both vertical 
and horizontal handles, deep basins, bowls on a high base, and askoi. 
The two askoi are very similar to those found at Zygouries, which are 
illustrated and described by Dr. Blegen in that work, pp. 94-96, 
Figs. 82 and 83. The shape, like that of the sauceboat, is peculiar 
to the Early Helladic period and does not later recur. Besides the 


Figure 1. SAvucEBOAT OF THE HELLADIC PERIOD 


pottery the pit yielded a few miscellaneous objects. The only piece 
of bronze is a long needle which is perfectly preserved. There were 
also in the earth numerous pieces of obsidian, including several fine 
blades, one highly polished bone pin, terracotta spindle whorls, and 
a terracotta anchor. Similar small votive anchors have been found 
at prehistoric sites in Thessaly, at Orchomenos and at the Schiste.' 
It is not evident whether they were used for dedicatory purposes or 
for ornaments, but they are not restricted to the Early Helladic 
period, for one was found at Pagasae with Late Minoan II vases.? 
At a depth of from 10 to 13 m. in the shaft were lying human bones 


1 Ch. Tsountas, Dhimini and Sesklo, pp. 346 and 347, figs. 280-282; Wace and 
—— Prehistoric Thessaly, pp. 198, 237. 
2 Ath. Mitt. XIV, 1889, p. 266. 
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which had belonged to twenty skeletons. Four of the skulls, which 
were well preserved and could be measured, give cephalic indices 
ranging from .74 to .80, which is the average ratio for skulls found 
in the graves of the seventh and sixth centuries. Apparently the 
type of skull at Corinth did not change during a period of 1,500 
years. Apart from these skeletons no burials of this age were found. 

The Middle Helladic period is represented by a series of graves 
which were uncovered in a trench of the main area of the North 
Cemetery. The excavation there was conducted by means of 
trenches that were 6 m. wide and 40 m. long. Close beside an area 
which contained geometric and later burials, a trench was opened in 
which appeared only prehistoric sherds from just below the surface 
to a depth of 2 m., where the graves were located. The graves are 
of characteristic type. The body is lying in hard-packed earth in a 
contracted position on its right or left side. It is usually covered by 
two large slabs of conglomerate sandstone which, when placed to- 
gether, form an irregular square, but in one case the shape was 
oblong and the cover consisted of three blocks of stone. The depth 
of the grave is 0.35 to 0.45 m. A rude floor is constructed of small 
pebbles, and carelessly laid rubble walls support the heavy cover. 
The vases were placed in front of the face, and in several instances a 
cup was found to be pressed against the mouth. The bones were 
badly disintegrated. The pottery, which is hand-made, is of the 
matt-painted type with linear decorations in black, brown and 
purple. Although much of the ware is coarse and crudely finished, 
some pieces are fine specimens of their class. One of the better 
vases is shown in Figure 2. This is a one-handled cup with a second 
handle extended in a loop above the rim. One may conjecture that 
the suspension handle was used for scooping up liquid, or for hanging 
the cup on a peg when it was not in service. It is a peculiar shape 
that is characteristic of this period. A large cup of this sort from the 
cemetery and a view of the grave in which it was found are shown in 
the Illustrated London News, August 9, 1930, p. 244, Figs. 1-3.! 
The decoration of the cup illustrated here in Figure 2 is interesting 
because of the presence of three swastikas painted on the body in 
black between black bands. On the evidence of the clay the cup is 
certainly of local provenance, and this is apparently one of the 
earliest examples of the use of the swastika on the Greek mainland.’ 
Other common shapes of vases from these graves are the long- 

1 See also Blegen, Zygouries, pl. XIV, no. 

2 The history and symbolism of the hak are fully discussed by Mrs. Agnes 
je wes Brett in a publication of the American Numismatic Society, 1916, 


Symbolism on Greek Coins, > pp. 25-83. See also the recently eee ook by 
Flinders Petrie, Decorative Patterns of the Ancient World, pls. LXIX-LXX 
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spouted pitcher and the drinking cup with a single vertical handle. 
There are also several examples of the type of the yellow Minyan 
ware,' but they are apparently made of Corinthian clay and are of 
local manufacture. 

Some important objects, in addition to the vases, were deposited 


Fieure 2. A Mippie Cup 


in the Middle Helladic burials. A diadem of thin gold was found to 
be still adhering to a woman’s skull. The type and shape are 
similar to the diadems found by Mr. Seager on the Island of Mochlos 
which date from Early Minoan II or Early Minoan III,? but the 


1 Sey Korakou, p. 15, figs. 18 and 19. 


B. Seager, 


rations in the Island of Mochlos, pp. 26 and 27, figs. 8 and 9, 
nos. Il, 4 and Il, 5 
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piece at Corinth has the circle as its main decorative motive. Mr. 
Seager questions the suggestion that such diadems were used for 
bandaging the eyes of the dead, and his doubt is justified by the 
position of the diadem on the Corinthian skull. Large bronze 
spirals were also lying on the skulls of women. They are exactly 
similar in type to one found by Dr. Blegen at Zygouries, and the fact 
that in one case four were found on the head that was crowned by the 
diadem supports Dr. Blegen’s suggestion that they were used to 
fasten the hair.!. Other jewelry of the women includes two small 
silver spirals which were evidently used as earrings,’ glass beads 
from a necklace, a broad bronze bracelet, a bronze finger ring, and 
bronze stick-pins which lay by the shoulders and hence obviously 
served to fasten the garments. The grave of a man contained a 
bronze dagger with three rivets at the end, where a handle of wood 
was probably attached. This is very similar to a dagger found by 
Tsountas at Sesklo in a grave in which was also a tall pitcher.’ The 
Corinthian grave contained a small pitcher of similar shape, a bowl 
with high ribbon handles of the type of the yellow Minyan, and a 
large one-handled jug with a spout extending from its shoulder. 
The head lay on its left side, and directly against its front was a 
spacious cup which is decorated about the body with large black 
triangles. The terracotta objects from these graves include a large 
spool and spindle whorls which are similar to those of the Early 
Helladic period found at Korakou and at Zygouries.‘ The spool 
and two whorls were lying-inside of the high cup with loop handle, 
to which reference has been made as pictured in the Illustrated 
London News. The same grave contained also a one-handled cup, a 
pitcher, two bronze pins, two bronze coils, two silver earrings, some 
glass beads, a bronze bracelet and a bronze seal ring. Much ob- 
sidian, both of the black and white varieties, was picked up in the 
graves and about them, one perfect specimen being in the shape of a 
saw-toothed arrow-head. Obsidian, in fact, was freely scattered 
throughout the terrain at a depth of 2 m. and lower, and was espe- 
cially abundant about the geometric graves of a neighboring trench.* 
The trench containing the Middle Helladic graves is on the west edge 
of the area of this cemetery which has so far been excavated. It was 
my intention to continué the trench to the west for another unit of 
six metres in order to determine the extent of this burial place, but 
the plan was postponed because of lack of time. It is significant 

1 Zygouries, pp. 201 and 202, fig. 189. 2 Zygouries, pl. XX, no. 7. 

§ Dhimini and Sesklo, p. 135, fig. 37, pl. 4, no. 11. 

* Korakou, p. 104, fig. 129; Zygouries, p. 190, fig. 179. 


5H. Frankfort gives a comparative study of pieces of obsidian from Corinth 
and other sites in Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, I1, pp. 190-192. 
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that no later encroachment of any kind had occurred in the area 
above these graves, and there is every reason to suppose that the 
Middle Helladic cemetery will be found to continue to the west. 
It is hoped that future investigation will prove the accuracy of this 
hypothesis. 

Only a few sherds of the Late Helladic period were scattered in the 
earth of the main excavation, but a great many pieces were found in 
the west area, Cheliotomylos. No graves of this epoch were brought 


Figure 3. A Geometric Bow. 


to light, but Dr. Leaf’s belief that a Mycenaean town did not exist 
at Corinth is absolutely against all probability, and in my opinion his 
hypothetical views were completely refuted by Dr. Blegen’s facts." 
It is my hope to make further explorations in the district in search of 
the Mycenaean tombs which must exist there. 

The cemetery xt Corinth gives evidence of the great changes that 
occurred in ie Aegean basin with the inroad of alien people at the 
close of the Mycenaean age, but among the altered habits and 
customs of the geometric period some of the old traditions apparently 
persisted. The geometric graves are the deepest of any that have 
been found, being situated at an average depth of three metres below 
the level of the ground. They are earth burials as in the Middle 
Helladic times, and the body is placed on its side in contracted 
position, but the shape of the grave is different, for now it is oblong 
and the body is covered by one large heavy block of sandstone. 
The orientation of the grave is north and south and the head is 


1 See A.J.A. XXIV, 1920, pp.1-13; XXVII, 1923, pp. 151-163. 
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always at the south end. Usually just south of the cover a small 
block of similar sandstone was placed as a kind of pillow, and in the 
space beneath this pillow the offerings had been deposited. In the 
cases where a pillow was not used the objects were placed beside the 
body. A picture of one of these typical geometric graves, with the 
cover and pillow in place, is reproduced in the Illustrated London 
News, August 9, 1930, p. 245, Fig. 4. The pottery includes many 
different shapes and exhibits some variety of decoration. The bowl 
or kalathos that is shown in 

Figure 3 was found beneath the 

pillow of the grave which has 

just been mentioned. It was so 

well fired and its red, black and 

buff colors are so brilliantly pre- 

served that it has the appear- 

ance of a newly made vase.! 

Two small holes under the rim 

served for the passage of a cord 

by which it could be suspended 

rather than for a means of ad- 

justing a cover to it as has been 

suggested by Mr. Johansen. 

The fact that the bottom is 

neatly decorated with painted 

circles is proof that it was hung 

up when not in use. A vase of 

similar shape but of smaller size 

Figure 4. A Geometric VaseEinTHE lying beneath the pillow of 
SHAPE OF A POMEGRANATE a neighboring grave, and with 

it was also a vase in the shape 

of a pomegranate (Fig. 4). The pomegranate is associated with 
the cult of the dead and because of its many seeds is the symbol 
of fertility and of resurrection.2 The examples of this shape which 
were previously known are listed by Mr. K. F. Johansen in Les Vases 
Sicyoniens, pp. 28 and 29, and three of them are illustrated on his 
Plate VIII, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. The vase from Corinth is of char- 
acteristic type with a high slender base to represent the stem of the 
fruit and with crenelated top in suggestion of the remains of the 
corolla of the blossom. Like the kalathos its present state is as 
o 1 yy very similar vase see Corp. Vas. Ant. Copenhague, Musée Nat. III, A and 

Sicyoniens, p. 67. 


*G. W. Elderkin, Kantharos, pp. 3 and 25; A. Dieterich, Mutter Erde, 2nd ed., 
p. 103. 
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fresh as when it was made. Other shapes of this ware include 
examples of the large oinochoe, like those shown by Johansen on 
Plate VII, Nos. 1-and 2; the small squat oinochoe like Johansen, 
Plate VIII, Nos. 5 and 6; and the two-handled bowl like Johansen, 
Plate IX, No. 4. There are aiso a one-handled mug, which was 
lying close to the face of the body in a position similar to that of the 
cups in the Middle Helladic graves, and a fine large amphora, which 


Figure 5. A LarGe Geometric KrRaTEeR 


is decorated with a meander pattern on the tall neck and has panels 
of swan-like birds on the shoulders.! 

Quite regularly, as was noted last season,” outside of the geometric 
graves at their north end stood a large undecorated water-jar, the 
mouth of which was stopped by a two-handled bowl, like the bowls 
used to cover the mouths of amphoras at Eleusis.* In one case a 
bronze bowl of similar shape was fitted exactly into the clay bowl. 
Another type of vase that was placed outside of the graves is the 
krater, a shape which is most numerously represented among the 
discoveries. These large vessels were employed for the burial of 
infants and they were covered by a block of stone. Because of their 
wide mouths they must have been more convenient for this purpose 
than were the amphoras which were similarly used at Eleusis.‘ 


1 See Illustrated London News, Aug. 9, 1930, p. 245, fig. 7. 
2A.J.A. XXXIII, 1929, p. 539. 
8 Arch. Eph. 1898, pl. 3, nos. 4 and 5. 4 Arch. Eph. 1898, pp. 89-92. 
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They are usually in situ when excavated, but they are often in a 
cracked condition because of the weight of their stone cover and of 
the earth upon them, and, therefore, fall to pieces-while being washed 
and must subsequently be mended. Occasionally, however, even 
these large vases are secured intact. Figure 5 illustrates an ornate 


Figure 6. A Geometric KRATER ON AN ELEVATED BASE 


krater with a panel on either shoulder in which a group of three 
women is framed by decorative borders. Its height with base 
restored is 0.312 m. and its greatest diameter is0.41m. The women, 
who hold up tall branches between them, are dressed in long gar- 
ments with bands or ribbons hanging down from the waist in a wide 
outward curve in the manner of a tail. Groups of this kind appear 
on pottery found at Tiryns,' and the type is discussed by Miiller and 
Oelmann in Tiryns, pp. 145 and 146. Around the body of the 
krater at Corinth a serpent is painted in white with white dots above 


! Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 95, fig. 18, pls. XVI, b and c, XVII, a. 


ai 
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and below the body. The broad head and the tapering tail are 
clearly indicated, and it was evidently the intention of the painter to 
copy a real snake rather than to produce a conventional symbol." 
The body of the vase is painted with a brownish black color, and in 
this respect it resembles a number of other kraters from the ex- 
cavations which have little decoration. The type is common at 
Corinth and the ware is undoubtedly of local manufacture. The 
big krater on a ridged stem, which is illustrated in Figure 6 (height, 


Figure 7. A GEoMETRIC KRATER 


0.448 m.), was standing at the north end of a grave beside a jug, 
which had its mouth stopped by the clay and bronze superimposed 
bowls. In the grave itself a skeleton was lying with bent legs and 
crossed arms, and a bronze ring was found near one of the hands. 
Beneath the pillow, at the south end of the grave, were a large 
oinochoe, a small squat oinochoe, a bronze fibula, two long bronze 
spits (length, 0.50 m.), four iron spits and an iron pin. The krater, 
with its shoulders decorated with the meander motive set in a frame 
of ornamental bands, is similar in style to a large vase which was 
found at Tiryns,? and is almost identical in shape and decoration 
with a krater from Camirus in the British Museum, which is cited by 
Miiller and Oelmann as the closest analogy to the Tiryns vase.’ 


1 See Johansen, Les Vases Sicyoniens, pp. 54 and 55, pls. IV, 8; V, 2 and 7. 
2 Tiryns, pl. XIX, no. 5. 3 Tiryns, pp. 140 and 164, fig. 23. 
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The krater at Corinth is made of the soft greenish clay with the 
soapy feel that is a characteristic of Corinthian pottery, and it is, 
therefore, certainly of local manufacture. Probably the same 
provenance should be assigned to the two related vases, of which 
the origin is considered uncertain by the Tiryns excavators. Among 
other kraters, which are made of this characteristic clay that is not 
well fired, are two which are much alike, both being decorated with 
two primitive birds in panels on the shoulders. The scheme of 


Fieure 8. A HAND-MADE VESSEL FoR KitcHEN UsE 


decoration is so similar to that of a tall amphora from Tiryns ' that 
the query may be raised whether that too is not of Corinthian 
provenance. On the other hand, the krater which is reproduced in 
Figure 7 is well fired and is admirably preserved. It is one of 
several more or less similar kraters from the cemetery which are 
grouped by the distribution of their decorations with a series of 
vases placed by Schweitzer near the end of the geometric period.’ 
All this Corinthian geometric material, together with adequate dis- 
cussion of it for which space is lacking in this preliminary report, 
will be presented in the final publication of the North Cemetery.’ 
1 Tiryns, pl. XX, no. 4. 


2 Ath. Mitt. XLIII, 1918, pp. 88 ff. 
’ To be published as Corinth, Vol. XII, The North Cemetery. 
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On the same level with the geometric kraters, and occasionally in 
close proximity to them, were found some large pots with either one 
or two handles, one of which is illustrated in Figure 8. They occur 
in black and yellow clay, are all hand-made, and are polished with a 
polishing instrument, of which the marks are clearly visible in the 
picture. The thin walls and the flat strap handles indicate that they 
are imitations of metal vessels, while the rounded bottom shows that 
they were probably cooking vessels which were placed on a stand 


Figure 9. AN ARYBALLOS FouND IN A GEOMETRIC 
KRATER 


over the fire. They are similar in shape to cook pots which have 
been discovered at Thera,' at Menidi,? and elsewhere, but they are 
distinguished from them by the gracefulness of their shapes and by 
the care and beauty of their finish. It is an interesting fact that 
these excellent hand-made copies of metallic prototypes are coaeval 
with fine geometric wheel-made ware, but I see no reason to assume 
with Frankfort the principle that hand-made vases are women’s 
product while the others are manufactured by men.° 

Inside of one of the hand-made vases of amphora shape was lying 
the small aryballos of round-bellied form which is reproduced in 
Figure 9. The body of the vase is painted red and the concentric 


1 Thera, II, p. 231, fig. 428; Ath. Mitt. XXVIII, 1903, pp. 122 and 123, figs. 
32-34. 

2 Jb. Arch. I. XIV, 1899, p. 113, fig. 20. 

3 Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, I1, pp. 141 and 142. 
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circles are red on a buff ground. This is the type of vase that is 
called aryballe pansu by Mr. Johansen and that is dated by him in 
the eighth century, that is, in the transitional period between the 
geometric and the archaic.' The present discovery of such an 
aryballos in a krater belonging to the end of the geometric period 
confirms the accuracy of his reasoning. This transitional period is 
also represented by a group of five small vases which were massed 
together in the earth, one inside the other, against the outside wall 


Figure 10. PRrorocorINTHIAN AND CORINTHIAN GRAVES IN A TRENCH OF 
THE NortH CEMETERY 


of a large hand-made pithos. The group includes a small kalathos, 
with the two holes beneath the rim for suspension purposes, which is 
clearly an immediate development from those found in the geometric 
graves, two shallow bowls, an amphoriscus with geometric decora- 
tion,’ and a small skyphos which is decorated with rays extending 
from the base. The period is marked by a change in the method of 
interment, for the earth burial is abandoned and a coffin is used 
which is made of five slabs of unbaked clay, fitted together at the 
joints to form the bottom and the sides, and which is covered by a 
block of sandstone. Such a sarcophagus, impracticable because of 
the fragile nature of the raw clay, was in use for a short time only and 
was superseded by a stone coffin which was cut out of a single block 


1 Les Vases Sicyoniens, pp. 37-41, and p. 185. 
2 Similar to Thera, II, p. 20, figs. 23 and 24. 
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of poros and was covered by a poros slab. Beginning with the 
Protocorinthian age this was the common type of burial for adults 
and for children, but the pithos form of burial for infants was not 
wholly abandoned, as several pithoi were found which contained 
Corinthian pottery and some fragments of bones. In the latter 
part of the fifth century a form of earth burial with a cover of large 
roof-tiles is again in vogue for those who could not afford the expense 
of a stone coffin. 

Figure 10 gives a view of one of the trenches in the cemetery in 


Figure 11. Two LEKYTHOI 


which four unopened coffins appear. The shallow depth of the 
deposit of earth makes this a comparatively easy type of excavation, 
and the offerings to the dead, which are protected by the stone 
boxes, are usually recovered in a state of perfect preservation. This 
photograph was selected to demonstrate that the same form of 
coffin was in use over a long period of time and also to illustrate the 
juxtaposition of burials of widely different dates. A Protocorinthian 
lekythos was secured from the grave on which the basket is lying, 
while the coffin beside it contained Corinthian ware. The grave 
numbered CCCXLIV had been entered at some previous date, but 
the one beside it was intact and yielded an Attic kylix. Moreover, 
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several geometric kraters were standing near these sarcophagi on the 
same ground-level. The two Protocorinthian lekythoi from this 
trench are illustrated in Figure 11. They are of characteristic type 
and require no description.' It is thus apparent that the new dis- 


Figure 12. An Earty Pyxis 


coveries, supplemented by those of last season,” represent a continu- 
ous development of locally made pottery and of types of interment 
from the early periods through the geometric age to the time when 
the pottery known as characteristically Corinthian became preva- 
lent. The geographical position of Corinth and its abundant beds 


1 See Johansen, Les Vases Sicyoniens, pls. XV and XVI. 
2A.J.A. XXXIII, 1929, pp. 538-546; Art and Arch. XXIX, 1930, pp. 195-202; 


257-265. 
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of excellent clay point to it as the logical centre for the manufacture 
of pottery. The vases which have been found in the limited area 
that has been excavated, in which only 468 graves were located, 
prove the fact that such an industry there flourished. From this 
source exports were made to other parts of Greece, to Magna 


Figure 13. A CorintHiAN AMPHORA 


Graecia and to Sicily, where specimens of the ware have been dis- 
covered. On the evidence of the material at present available it is 
definitely settled that Sicyon never enters into the picture as a 
possible place of origin and, therefore, that name as applied to these 
wares must be discarded in favor of the correct appellations, Corin- 
thian Geometric and Protocorinthian. 

The Corinthian style, with its decorations of friezes of animals 
which are often fantastic in appearance and which reveal oriental 
influence, is represented by many excellent examples of which three 
are selected for illustration here. The pyxis which is reproduced in 
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Figure 12 is from a baby’s coffin. In style it is the most primitive 
specimen of this ware. The slender sphinxes, with the thin bodies 
and spindling legs, are reminiscent of the crude animalsdepicted on 
geometric pottery.'_ Three of these sphinxes are set in panels around 
the body of the vase and four are painted on the cover. The mono- 


Figure 14. A CorinTHIAN Pyxis 


chrome decoration, black on a buff ground, also suggests an early 
date. The same grave contained some miniature vases of Corin- 
thian style, and as this juxtaposition of figured and linear vases 
occurs wherever the figured pottery is found it is obvious that the 
pieces are contemporaneous and that the figured ware simply rep- 
resents a more elegant and expensive type. The two other Corin- 
thian vases, illustrated in Figures 13 and 14, were found together in a 
grave of a woman which contained also four other vases and three 


1 Corp. Vas. Ant. Copenhague, Musée Nat. III, H, pl. 72, no. 4a. Compare 
Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. de l'art, LX, p. 579, fig. 293. 
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iron pins. The amphora was lying beside the head and the small 
top-piece was at the feet, but as the top exactly fits into the mouth of 
the amphora it has been assumed that it was the cover. In the 
same way the round pyxis was deposited at the head of the grave 
while its cover lay at the foot. The amphora is in a state of perfect 
preservation and its red and blue colors are still in brilliant condition. 
On the front a palmette is painted between two large cocks which 
face each other, and the ground is sprinkled with rosettes. An 
elaborate palmette fills the back of the vase. The pyxis is decorated 
by a frieze of the usual Corinthian animals and birds, of which a 
swan, sirens and panthers appear in the picture. Pyxides of many 
different shapes, sizes and types of decoration were found in the 
cemetery as it was the custom to place them in the graves of women 
and girls. One of these pyxides is of the type that has the rim sup- 
ported by archaic female heads, but in this example two heads only 
are used instead of three, as on the vase which was found last year,” 
and the heads on this year’s specimen are somewhat less archaic in 
appearance. A large krater is similar in type to one from the last 
campaign,’ but it has its shoulder decorated with a series of sirens 
arranged in various positions. The characteristic Corinthian 
alabastra and aryballoi appeared abundantly and with familiar 
types of decoration. The skyphos shape is also common, and there 
are some fine specimens of the oinochoe and of the kylix groups. 
As these sundry types of Corinthian style were almost invariably 
associated with other objects, evidence is available which should 
be valuable for their classification, but the amount of material is so 
large that much study will be necessary before definite conclusions 
can be determined. 

At the time when the Corinthian pottery was in its bloom, 650-550 
B.c., Corinth was at the height of its power under the tyrants, 
Kypselos and Periander. The trade relations of the city were far- 
flung, including Asia Minor in the east and Etruria and the Sicilian 
cities in the west.‘ The great contemporary trading nation of Asia 
Minor was Lydia, and we know that the Lydian kings had friendly 
associations with several Greek cities, one of which was Corinth. 
Both of the cities were noted as centres of the manufacture of pot- 


1 The heraldic motive of cocks facing each other across a palmette is common on 
the so-called Chalcidian vases, Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen, pls. XVIII, L, LX XII, 
XCVII, but it should be noted that many of these vases are purely Corinthian in 
their decorations, as pls. LXXIV-LXXXII. See Buschor, Vasenmalerei, 2nd 


ed., p. 96. 
- A.J.A. XXXIII, 1929, p. 543, fig. 22; Art and Arch. XXIX, 1930, p. 256, fig. 
12. 
§ Art and Arch. XXIX, 1930, p. 201, fig. 8. 
*P. N. Ure, The Origin of Tyranny, pp. 184 ff. 
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tery,! and it can hardly be accidental that among the most popular 
shapes of vases found on both sites are the krater and the skyphos. 
But as each city was self-sufficient in the matter of pottery produc- 
tion, there was no need for either to make any large importations, 
and vases would be imported only as containers for other merchan- 
dise handled in the regular course of commercial trading. It is, 
therefore, perfectly comprehensible that only a few Corinthian vases 


Fiaeure 15. A Lyp1an Por Founp at CorintH 


were found with the great amount of pottery which was brought to 
light by the American excavations at Sardes.2, At Corinth I sought 
for years in vain for a single sherd of Lydian pottery until one day 
last spring when a complete Lydian pot was turned up by the spade 
(Fig. 15). It was lying in the earth beside a stone coffin which had 
been previously opened. My reasons for identifying it immediately 
as Lydian may be briefly stated. It is the most common shape of 
the small vases from the Sardes excavations.* In respect to its 


1 Wilisch, Beitrdége zur Geschichte des alten Korinth, Jahresbericht des Gymna- 
siums in Zittau, 1901, p. 7. 

?H. C. Butler, Sardis, I, p. 119, fig. 125. 

3 A.J.A. XXVI, 1922, p. 389, pl. VI. 
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gray clay and to the decoration of black bands and the moulded rim 
about the shoulder it is exactly similar to the small bowl which 
contained the thirty gold staters of Croesus found at Sardes in 1922.1 
Also its clay is sprinkled with specks of golden mica, which is a 
marked characteristic of all the clay at Sardes.2 This vase, then, is 
certainly an importation from Lydia and is a symbol of the commer- 
cial relationship between Sardes and Corinth, just as the Egyptian 
scarab of the Saitic period, found in a grave of the cemetery last 
year, is a token of the relations existing between Egypt and Corinth,* 
which are also indicated by the fact that the name of the third 
Corinthian tyrant, Psammetichus, is the same as that of the Saitic 
Pharaohs.‘ 

During the latter part of the Corinthian period Athens began to 
forge to the front as a manufacturer of pottery, and presently super- 
seded Corinth as the main producer and exporter in the Greek world. 
The new style penetrated even into the pottery fastness of Corinth, 
and not only are Attic importations found there but even Corinthian 
imitations of the Attic ware, a pathetic attempt of the once famous 
establishments to meet the challenge of foreign competition. The 
Corinthian potters, however, still had a considerable local business, 
because there is always in evidence plenty of local ware of cheaper 
type with simple linear decorations, and one or more examples of 
this ware is regularly found in the graves which contain Attic vases. 
All the Attic pottery so far found belongs to the black-figured group, 
with the exception of some red-figured sherds, a few poor red-figured 
lekythoi and three owl skyphoi. Several fine Attic kylikes were 
brought to light in last season’s campaign,® and the present season 
yielded additional lekythoi and kylikes, one of which is illustrated 
in Figure 16. This is one of two similar kylikes which were found in 
the grave of a woman, No. CCCXCIII, that also contained two gold 
earrings, a gold ring, a necklace of glass beads, and eight other vases, 
among which were Attic lekythoi and a Corinthian oinochoe. The 
kylikes are decorated on the outside with four-horse chariot groups, 
which are set between sphinxes which face towards the handles. 
The charioteers are dressed in white robes, the horses are white and 
black, and purple is used on parts of the sphinxes. The workman- 
ship is careless. 

A black-figured lekythos, decorated with a group of Dionysos and 


1A.J.A. XXVI, 1922, di 398, fig. 7. 


2 Classical Weekly, XVII, 1924, pp. 186-188. 

* Art and Arch. XXIX, 1930, p. 262, fig. 20. 

*P. N. Ure, Origin of Tyranny, . 212. 

5 A.J.A.XXX esi th 1929, p. 536, fig. 18; Art and Arch. XXIX, 1930, pp. 261 and 
262, figs. 19 and 21; ’ [llustrated News, Aug. 17, 1929, p. 287, fig. 3. 
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his attendants, was deposited in a grave of a young boy, No. 
CCCCLVII, with other Attic and Corinthian vases, but the grave 
was especially notable for the bronzes which it contained. The 
south end of the small grave was entirely filled by a bronze cauldron, 
in which were three vases, bits of cloth and leather that were prob- 
ably from a cuirass, and a long iron strigil. In front of the cauldron 
was lying a bronze helmet of the Corinthian type; which was in such 


Ficgure 16. One or A Parr or Attic BLACK-FIGURED KYLIKES FOUND IN A 
CorINTHIAN GRAVE 


an excellent state of preservation that parts of the surface are not 
corroded but still show the original smooth and glittering finish of 
the metal. As a front view of this helmet is reproduced in the 
Illustrated London News, August 9, 1930, p. 247, Fig. 13, it is shown 
here in Figure 17 as it is seen from the side. The metal walls are 
thin, with the exception of the nose piece which is much thicker than 
the rest. A decorative ridge borders all the edges and is extended 
beyond the corner of each eye and up the sides from the junction 
where the cheek meets the neck piece. There is no trace on the top 
of any arrangement for the fastening of a crest. The upper part is 
set off from the lower by a moulded ridge. The helmet belongs to 
the later and more elegant type of Corinthian helmet and fits ad- 


1 A picture of the grave is shown in the /llustrated London News, Aug. 9, 1930, 
p. 247, fig. 10. . 
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mirably the description of that type given by Furtwangler in his 
study of the helmets from Olympia.! But as it weighs just two 
pounds it is much lighter than the weight given by Furtwiingler for 


Figure 17. A Bronze HELMET 


the early type, 1.225 kg. (2.7 lbs.), or for the later type, 1.648 kg. 
(3.6 lbs.). The grave in which it was found is dated at about 500 
B.c., by the black-figured vases which were deposited in it. 

Besides the stone coffin, which continued to be used, the period 


1 Olympia, IV, Die Bronzen, p. 167, and pl. LXIII, no. 1018, for a fragmentary 
example of the later Corinthian type. 
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which includes the latter part of the fifth century and the beginning 
of the fourth is characterized by a cheaper type of burial, where the 
body is placed in the earth and is covered by large Corinthian roof- 
tiles. The grave is usually flat, but the gable shape also appears 
occasionally. The offerings deposited in these burials are very 
uniform in character, consisting of a skyphos of Corinthian linear 
technique in the middle of the grave, and at the foot an oinochoe of 
similar style andalamp. Occasionally Corinthian silver obols were 
found near the mouths, and sometimes the women have their toilet- 
boxes and the men their bronze strigils. The comparatively large 
number of these later graves permits some deductions to be made in 
regard to the funeral customs of the people. The graves are oriented 
either north and south or east and west, and the heads are placed 
invariably at the south and east ends respectively. At the time of 
burial a vase was broken in the grave. This practice, which has 
been variously interpreted, has continued in use in Greece to the 
present day.' As a symbol of immortality or of resurrection, for 
which the pomegranate served in earlier times, the shell of a hen’s 
egg is deposited either in a skyphos or on the ground beside the 
vases.2 Belief in growth in the future life is indicated by such 
offerings as ten strigils which were found in the grave of a small child, 
or the large helmet which was buried with a young boy. The usual 
offerings of food and drink were undoubtedly contained in the 
omnipresent skyphoi and oinochoai, and the lamps probably rep- 
resent symbolically the survival of the custom of cremation. 
Terracotta statuettes were occasionally present in the graves, and 
large and small sea-shells were found both in vases and beside them. 

The cemetery, as far as the limited exploration of it has progressed, 
has not yielded any Greek objects that can be dated after the fourth 
century. The city was destroyed by Mummius in 146 B.c., and 
about one hundred years later, by order of Julius Caesar, was re- 
settled by freedmen from Rome.’ Discoveries made this year 
supplement those of last season in confirmation of Strabo’s account 
of the spoliation of Corinthian graves by the Roman colonists.‘ The 
methods employed are similar to those which have been previously 
noted. The cover of the sarcophagus was lifted, the Corinthian 
skeleton was shoved to the bottom or to one side, the dedications 


ri C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, pp. 520 
and 521. 

2M. P. Nilsson, Das Ei im Totenkultus der Griechen, Fran Filologiska Féreningen 
i Lund, Spraklige Uppsatser, II, 1902; Das Ei im Totenkult der Alten, Archiv fiir 
Religionswissensch t, XI, 1908, pp. 530-546; J. J. Bachofen, Grabersymbolik der 
Alten, 2nd ed., pp. 1-297. 

* Ap jan, Libyca, 136; Florus, III, 12, 2. 

XXXIiII, 1929, p. 544. 
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were removed and the Roman body with its offerings was placed in 
the coffin on which the cover was reset. A lamp was deposited 
either in the coffin or on top of the cover. The two lamps which 
were discovered this year in such association are illustrated in 
Figure 18. They supplement the four which were found in a similar 
context during the campaign of 1929.'_ The date of these lamps is 
quite accurately fixed by evidence obtained from the excavation of 
the theatre district. One of the lamps is of the Ephesus type which 
was in common use in Asia Minor in the Hellenistic age. Several 


Fieure 18. Lamps or THE AUGUSTAN PERIOD 


fine examples of this type were found by me in an unrifled tomb at 
Sardes, in which was a coin that is dated about 190 B.c.2. At Corinth 
they were used after 46 B.c., for they have been found in the ex- 
cavation of the theatre district in association with coins of Augustus. 
Two of these lamps and one of the type shown in Figure 18, which is 
type No. XXII of Mr. Broneer’s excellent catalogue of the lamps of 
Corinth,*? were discovered with other objects of uniform date, in- 
cluding an Arretine fragment with the signature of Rasinius, in a 
shaft leading from the outer wall of the cavea to an underground 
tunnel. This wall belongs to the first Roman reconstruction of the 
theatre, the date of which was further confirmed by objects found in 
a piece of its wall which was built over the Greek cavea. These 


1A.J.A. XXXIII, 1929, p. 544; Art and Arch. X XIX, 1930, p. 257, fig. 9. 
2A.J.A. XXVI, 1922, pp. 401-403, figs. 9 and 10. 

5’ Corinth, IV, part Il, Terracotta Lamps, pp. 76-78. 

4A.J.A. XXXII, 1928, p. 485. 
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objects include a coin of Julius Caesar, four coins of Augustus, a 
lamp of Ephesus type and ‘an Arretine fragment with the signature 
of C. Sentius,' all of which belong to the Augustan period prior to 
the beginning of the Christian era. It is clear, then, that the type of 
lamp from the cemetery which is shown in Figure 18 was in use in 
Corinth in the last quarter of the first century B.c., a date that agrees 
with the time of the violation of the cemetery which is described by 
Strabo. The disc of one of the lamps is decorated with a group of 
Dionysos and a companion. The god is pouring from a cantharus 
which is held in his right hand, and beneath him is a panther with 
his head upraised.2 The decoration of the other lamp is a head of 
archaistic character. It is probably a head of Apollo, laureate, and 
has the appearance of a design for a coin type. These lamps are 
made of the characteristic Corinthian clay which has a greenish color 
and a soft and soapy feel. It is the clay which appears today on 
many Corinthian hillsides and which was used for Corinthian pottery 
throughout all periods beginning with the neolithic. 

Besides the Roman encroachment on the Corinthian cemetery in 
the time of Augustus specifically Roman burials were found north of 
the Greek graves in the main area of excavation, and many Roman 
graves of several periods were uncovered in the west area, that is, 
north of Cheliotomylos. There four main types of burial were re- 
vealed, chamber tombs, rock-cut graves, stone sarcophagi and earth 
burials which were covered by terracotta tiles. One large chamber 
tomb, where stratification was clearly observable, yielded many 
objects that were associated with coins by which their approximate 
dates are fixed. The main “fill” of the chamber contained some 
fine lamps, which have their discs decorated with figurative groups 
and the makers’ names on the bottoms.? These were associated 
with coins of Commodus, Septimius Severus, Julia Domna, Caracalla 
and Plautilla. But rock-cut graves in the floor of the chamber 
were of earlier date, for one of them contained three coins of Augus- 
tus, while in another the only contents were a gold bead, a gold tip, 
a coin of Sicyon of the third century B.c. and one of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. Another of the graves contained a lamp with coins of 
Augustus and Tiberius, by which it is dated in the first quarter of 
the first century a.p.‘ Similar important chronological evidence 
was secured here for dating Roman pottery, glass bottles, and 
terracotta figurines. 

1 A.J.A. XXXIII, 1929, p. 518. 

? Dionysos alone in a similar pose is represented on a lamp of this type in the 
British Museum, Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Lamps, p. 80, no. 528, fig. 100. 


30. Broneer, Corinth IV, part II, Terracotta Lamps, Type XX VII, pp. 90-102. 
* Broneer, op. cit., Type XXIV, pp. 80 ff. 
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A small sarcophagus of baby’s size from the west area contained 
two terracotta figurines, one of which is a statuette of the winged 
Eros that is signed by Theopompos, a coroplast whose name also 
appears on a figurine of Aphrodite from the other area of the ceme- 
tery. The second figurine, which is shown in Figure 19, represents a 


Figure 19. A RatrLe FROM A Basy’s GRAVE OF THE 
Time or NERO 


sleeping negro boy who is squatting with his chin on his knees and 
his fists pressed against his cheeks. The curly locks of hair are 
arranged in a series of rows, wrinkles are indicated on the brow, and 
the broad nose and thick lips are realistically portrayed. It is made 
of black clay and is varnished to give the glossy appearance of the 
negro’s skin. The object is hollow, and inside are two clay pellets 
which produce a rattle when the figure is shaken. Obviously, 
therefore, this is the rattle which was buried with the baby in the 
little grave. It is signed on the bottom by the maker, Philokleides. 
By the side of the boy is a strange-looking round object with a 
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conical top, the interpretation of which is suggested by the presence 
of a small vase with a conical cover standing beside a similar figure of 
bronze in the Bibliothéque Nationale.! Another bronze figure of a 
negro in a similar pose, which is also in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
served as a vase for oil or ointment.?. An epigram of the anthology 
records the dedication to Hermes of a rattle, made of boxwood, and 


SS 


Fieure 20. A Terracotta Toy Horse rrom A GRAVE OF THE TIME OF NERO 


other toys belonging to a youth named Philokles, who had outgrown 
their use.* 

A grave that is dated in the time of Nero by a coin of that Emperor 
which was found in it contained also a terracotta toy horse (Fig. 20). 
The clay is covered by a white slip, on which red is used for the mane, 
tail, forelock, eyes and nostrils. The collar and bridle are painted in 
red and orange colors. In place of the legs wheels are fastened to 
the body by means of axles, which were probably made of wood as 
no trace of them remained. The nose is pierced by a small hole 
through which a cord could be passed for dragging the animal. A 
toy horse of crude appearance was found at Myrina, and there is 
one also in the National Museum at Athens.‘ Both of the toys at 
Corinth are interesting examples of the playthings of the children 


1 Babelon et Blanchet, Catalogue des bronzes antiques de la Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, p. 441, no. 1013. 

* Babelon et Blanchet, op. cit., p. 441, no. 1011; G. H. Beardsley, The Negro in 
Greek and Roman Civilization, p. 124, no. 257. 

’ Anth. Pal. V1, 309. 

‘ Reinach and Pottier, La Nécropole de Myrina, p. 570, no. 368; Daremberg and 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des ‘Antiquités, 8.v. ludi, “IL, p. 1357, fig. 4636. 
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of antiquity, many of which are listed by the lexicographer, Pollux.! 
This brief account of the results of one short campaign of excava- 
tion amply demonstrates that Corinth, as its geographical position 
would connote, was always the site of an important settlement, for 
the fact that ‘‘digger’s luck’’ has so far failed to reveal Mycenaean 
graves cannot be used as evidence that the place lacked importance 
in the Mycenaean age. The argument from silence is notoriously 
dangerous as is proved by this year’s harvest of geometric ware 
which sufficiently refutes previous erroneous views as to the relative 
position of Corinth in the Dorian world.? 
THEODORE LESLIE SHEAR 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


1 1X, 94-129. 
2 Wade-Gery in Cambridge Ancient History, I1, p. 534, says: “‘There is no reason 
to think that early Dorian Corinth was particularly important.”’ 


The American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


THE ROMAN MARKET NORTH OF THE TEMPLE 
AT CORINTH 


THE excavations at Corinth during 1929 by the American School of 
Classical Studies brought to light a very remarkable feature of the 
Roman town, the well-preserved market north of the hill of the 
temple of Apollo. 

The object of the campaign was the removal of earth which had 
accumulated to make a sort of terrace sloping gently from the temple 
plateau to the modern road some 25 yards to the north. The road 


Figure 1. RomMAN MARKET FROM THE East 


which passes to the west of the temple was planned originally to be 
the limit of excavation in that direction; while to the east the pres- 
ence of the museum and the new workshops, in which the finds of 
many years are stored, set a boundary and prevented the exploration 
of the region between the Lechaeum road and the newly uncovered 
market. The summer campaign of about seven weeks, supple- 
mented by a fortnight of clearing in the fall, laid bare the whole south 
half of the market with its line of shops returning also on the west. 
The clearing of the area west of the market has been left for next year. 
Professor Rhys Carpenter, director of the School, kindly entrusted 
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the author of this report with the privilege of superintending the 
summer campaign and himself supervised the additional fall excava- 
tion. Many hints of Messrs. Hill, Broneer and Stillwell were ex- 
tremely helpful for the excavator; and the study of some of the dis- 
covered coins by Mr. F. Waage was a welcome help in dating various 
elements in the excavated complex. To the technical experience 
and discipline of the now-veteran foreman Sophocles Lekkas the 
superintendent is partially indebted for the methodical progress of 
the work and for the removal, in a minimum of time, of more than 
8,000 tons of earth. 

As long ago as 1896 in the very first year of American excavations 
at Corinth a trial trench, numbered XI, was dug across the two small 
terraces into which the land north of the temple was graded. This 
trial, led by the hope of finding a terrace wall for the temple, had a 
purely negative result.' The trench running roughly north and 
south passed squarely over the center of the southern edge of the 
market, but was not deep enough and consequently failed to find the 
walls of the shops. 

Not many years ago another trial trench, which was still open at 
the beginning of our campaign and of which the traces may even now 
be seen above the twelfth shop of the south market-border (Figs. 5, 7, 
8, 5), was dug a little west of the former trench of 1896. The trench 
of 1908 was very deep and revealed the existence of the vertical cut 
in the rock of the temple hill (Figs. 2, 3, 7, 8), as well as some walls 
which were apparently rear and partition walls of shops. The conse- 
quent expectation of finding in this area an architectural arrange- 
ment, similar to that on the east side of Lechaeum road, was fulfilled 
by the 1929 campaign; and the uncovered complex proved to be a 
new and important addition to our knowledge of the Roman military 
colony on the Isthmus. In the general scheme of the Corinth exca- 
vations the clearing of this section may also be regarded as a useful 
connecting unit, inasmuch as it helps to link together the earlier 
excavations around the temple hill, Glauke, and the areas of the 
odeum and the theater. 

At the beginning of the campaign the depth of the accumulated 
earth was not less than 4 m. above the (now uncovered) market 
gutter, and was even 5 m. above the rock floor of the Roman shops 
and beside the vertical cut in the temple rock. This vertical cut 
has been taken as the southern limit of the dig: on the temple hill 
itself no work of excavation has been carried out, as Mrs. A. Kos- 
mopoulou has expressed the wish of pursuing within a short time 
her study of the prehistoric layers around the temple. 

1 A.J.A. 1897, p. 475 ff. 
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The upper stratum of earth, all over the area, was of no interest. 
The terracing below the temple had been done after the disastrous 
earthquake of February 9, 1858, as one of the oldest inhabitants of 
the village communicated to the first excavators in 1896. Even 
now, some of the oldest natives pretend to identify some of the 
houses, buried under the modern terracing. In this upper stratum, 
with a depth of 1 to 2 m., were found all kinds of coins dating since 
the conquest of Greece by the Turks in 1460. These enable us to 


Fieure 2. RoMAN MARKET FROM THE WEST 


assign the remains of the houses in this layer roughly to that same 
Turco-Greek period with all its vicissitudes. Somewhat deeper 
there gradually appeared the business quarter of Byzantine times, 
which superseded that of Roman times and was characterized by a 
general encroaching of building and by additions to the old shops and 
crosswalls on the central plaza. The high percentage of coins of 
Crusaders and princes of Achaia and the still higher percentage of 
Byzantine, especially scyphoid, coins (the latter starting especially 
in the eleventh century), bears witness to the commercial importance 
of this part of the city. 

Only in a single instance was it possible to give an approximate 
date to the strata of this Byzantine labyrinth: a coin of Villehardouin 
(thirteenth century a.p.) was found built in the wall of one of the 
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houses. The Byzantine technique of rough stones alternating with 
tiles, although known and practised before, became a common way 
of building about the last century of the Macedonian dynasty (867-— 
1056) and this is the technique of the house remains in this stratum. 
It was observed, moreover, that the majority of Byzantine, espe- 
cially seyphoid, coins was found at a height varying between 0.60 m. 
and 0.90 m. above the rock floor of the shops; and about the same 
height above the pavement of the central plaza a hoard of 43 Byzan- 
tine coins, most of them scyphati, was discovered. This seems to 
give an approximate date to the stratum above the Roman level. 
But, as the coins of this excavation need much more study than the 
superficial identification that the author of the report was able to 
give to them, it is hard to say in how far this section of the Byzantine 
city had importance likewise in the centuries of the Heraclidian and 
Isaurian emperors (670-820). Coins of Arcadius seem to indicate 
that the quarter remained in use—and this is quite natural—even 
after the city had been destroyed by Alaric in395. This destruction 
was, no doubt, the coup de grace to the frivolous, pseudo-artistic life 
of the city as manifested in the theater or odeum!'; but a market’s 
activity is connected with the purely material life of a city. The 
beginning of radical repairs may well have started after the fatal 
year; yet the shape of the Roman market remained practically the 
same in the fifth century as in earlier Roman times. 

There is no need of long argument to justify the denomination of 
““Market”’ for the excavated region. From the row of chambers 
along the south side, the lowest course of the partition walls of rooms 
at the west, and the paved central area with its mosaics and side- 
walk, it is very easy to reconstruct a square or rectangular plaza 
bordered, probably on three sides, by a row of shops. Hellenistic 
and Roman cities, such as Magnesia on the Meander, Priene, 
Pompeii and Thuburbo in North Africa—to quote only a few of them? 
—had markets of a similar shape and plan. Close at hand, in the 
Corinthian Agora itself, we find a similar border of shops in the so- 
called West and North-West shops. But whereas this Agora was 
the market of the old Greek city, remade afterwards by the Romans, 
the Market north of the temple must have been a real Roman forum, 
obviously different from the Greek one in that it had been levelled 
and set out after a plan of symmetrical design.* This necessitated 


14.J.A. 1926, p. 454; 1927, p. 460; 1928, p. 465. 
2 Magnesia on the Meander: Humann, Magnesia a. Meander, Berlin, 
107 ff., Priene: Th. ye oy and H. Schrader, Priene, Berlin, 1904, p. 
Bl. XIi-xIv; Pom the macellum: A. Mau, ’ Pompeii, 2d edit., 1908, p 190 ff 
—— Th. by, The Architecture of Ancient Rome, London, 1927, p. 57, 
11 


g. 11. 
3 Th. Ashby, op. cit., p. 52. 
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a vertical cut in the sloping rock of the temple hill, with a length of 
53.30 m. from the crosswall of the brick building on the east side to 
the end of the southwest corner shops. The height varies between 
3.30 and 4.20 m. The excavated area, which probably represents 
less than half of the total area of the market, has a width of 16 m. at 
the east and of 13.90 m. along the vertical cut of rock at the west, 
augmented by 6.10 m. of the vertical cut of the corner shop. 

Next to the workshops of the Museum, which cover the small area 
between the newly excavated section and the area north of the 
Basilica excavated in 1926,' there is a brick building, traces and 
niches of which can be seen also in the southernmost workshop. 
Next to this there begins a row of thirteen rooms. Eleven of them 
are practically identical in size (2.88 m. to 2.95 m. wide), but those at 
either end of the series are much larger (shop I— 4 m.; shop XITI- 
3.32 m.). An opening in the rear wall of shop VII, the central one on 
the south side, gives access to a tunnel running south and ending in a 
manhole, the opening of which has been found overhead in the sur- 
face rock of the temple hill. Beyond the thirteenth shop, in a kind 
of corner room, the rear wall of the south side ends against the pro- 
truding rock, which here makes a turn and runs north as a vertically 
cut face of cliff, as far as the front wall of the south shops. At this 
point it turns west for a length of 3 m. and again runs north behind 
the rear wall of the west row of shops. Here, on the west side of the 
market, the presence of the modern road prevented us from uncover- 
ing more than a small section of the cut rock with four shops. Of the 
sidewalk, which was in reality the pavement of a portico surrounding 
the central open area of the market on three sides, considerable re- 
mains of the mosaics have been preserved. A gutter, still in fairly 
good condition and 35.90 m. long on the south side, once probably 
bounded the central court, but of its eastern side only a small part 
(5.20 m.) could be uncovered, while on the west the gutter dis- 
appeared after a stretch of 3 m. and is probably missing under the 
modern road, too. 

A more detailed description may begin with the brick building in 
the southeast corner (Fig. 3). Obviously its construction is poste- 
rior to the row of shops. Its lower part consists of three courses of 
large stones taken from the rear and partition walls of the southeast 
corner room (Fig. 3, B) and the first shop (Fig. 3,5 1). For reasons 
of symmetry and the central position which the water-tunnel occu- 
pies in the existing series of shops, it is not likely that the brick 
building has taken the place of any other shops or rooms than the 
corner room, east of the first shop. Of this corner room the original 

1Q. Broneer, A.J.A. 1926, p. 49 ff. 
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Roman rear wall at the south side has almost completely disappeared. 
It is not easy to ascertain the plan of the building of which this con- 
struction with bricks formed the southwest part; but most probably 
the east partition wall of the first shop (Fig. 3, D), together with a 
wall which must have been demolished at or before the building of 
the mediaeval staircase, constituted the west side of the complete 
brick building. Two dowel-holes on the plaques (Fig. 3, E) border- 
ing the mosaics on the east side and antedating them, seem to indi- 


Figure 3. RomMAN MARKET AND Brick BUILDING FROM THE NORTHEAST 


cate an entrance in this part. It is possible that an oblong vestibule 
extended in front of the main building; but walls of later times, in 
which a doorway is still clearly visible (Fig. 3, F), and the building 
of the mediaeval staircase must have disturbed this. In the part 
of the wall which is built above the three courses of stone and from 
which the building derives its appellation of the “‘ Brick building,” 
there are still visible two niches of the west wall, one niche on the 
south, and the remains of two others now enclosed in the modern 
workshop. Their width is about 1 m.; but as their upper portion has 
disappeared, it is impossible to fix their height. A further explora- 
tion of this interesting building will be possible only if the modern 
buildings on this spot are dismantled; and until such excavation has 
revealed more fully the features of this building, it seems hazardous 
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to give it a more specific name, even though the idea of a gymnasium 
or public baths occurs as an obvious suggestion. The half-round 
niches, evidently, were not used in the same manner as the small 
square niches in the apodyterium of the Stabian baths at Pompeii,' 
but rather were decorated with statues, like those in the thermae of 
Trajan and Diocletian. About the date of the building something 
more positive can be asserted, since twelve large coins were found in 
the fill of loose earth, broken tiles, and sherds of local terra sigillata 
between the rock of the temple hill and the south wall of the “ves- 
tibulum”’ of the brick building (Fig. 3, G). The earliest of these 
were of Antoninus Pius, one was of Julia Domna (217), and another 
of Caracalla (217).' It is therefore possible and probable that the 
brick building is to be dated in the first third of the third century 
A.D., perhaps under Caracalla or in the reign of Alexander Severus, 
whose building activity in Rome and in the provinces was notorious.* 
Repairing and rebuilding in Byzantine times is attested not only by 
the many new walls, but especially by the condition of the rear wall 
of the ‘‘ vestibulum”’ (Fig. 3, G) and by the pavement in the former 
corner shop, made of fragments of marble slabs and of tiles with 
incised diagonal stripes, such as are found frequently in Byzantine 
tombs. Under this pavement there is a kind of water-conduit, re- 
quiring further exploration. Another problem connected with this 
re-used corner shop is its destination in Roman times, whether it was 
an annex to the first room on the south or to the first room of a row 
on the east. The latter suggestion, however, seems improbable, for 
it is likely that the market was open on its east side and that the rear 
wall of the south shops here ended abruptly (as in the corner shop 
next to the thirteenth room), and that a little touch of nature, a bit 
of living rock, was left visible between the Market and the area to 
the north of the Basilica, which was at a much lower level. This 
stretch of rock was later hidden when the brick building with its 
niches filled the interval. 

If the line of slabs, one of which shows the marks for a door, was 
indeed the western limit of the brick building, the mosaics cannot be 
dated before the second quarter of the third century. On account 
of the necessity for constant repairs to such a well-trodden place as 
the portico of this business quarter, they may even date from the 
fourth century after Christ. Raids and partial destructions, such as 
that by the Herules in 267 a.p., must have necessitated a repair or 
perhaps a renewal of the mosaics, which went together with a raising 


1A. Mau, op. cit., p. 194, Taf. V. 

2? Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, V, p. 219, s.v. Thermae; Ashby, op. cit., 
Plate L, LII, LIII. 

3 Groebe, in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc. II, Sp. 2578, s.v. Aurelius. 
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of the level of the portico. The pavement of this portico was left, 
however, in its damaged state after the terrible destruction of the 
city by Alaric in 395 a.p., if the presence of coins of the fourth cen- 
tury on the remains of the mosaics may be allowed as reliable testi- 
mony. This mosaic pavement, about 0.30 m. higher than the cen- 
tral paved court, was bordered by a row of limestone blocks on the 
side towards the gutter; for, even though no block has been found in 
situ, there can be no doubt about their existence, since we find an 
exactly similar mode of construction in the area to the north of the 
Basilica, on the Lechaeum road and in the Peribolos of Apollo. A 
border made of blocks of similar dimensions here in the new market 
would have served at the same time as stylobate for the columns of 
the portico. Of this portico, however, very little has been found; 
only a few bases of marble, several fragments of columns, and mis- 
cellaneous pieces of entablature. As to the width of the mosaics of 
the portico, it is noteworthy that the line of the gutter is slightly 
closer to the west edge of the brick building (5.35 m.) than it is to the 
line of the shops (5.55 m.), This irregularity may be explained as 
due to the orientation of the brick building on the partition wall of 
the first shop. When the new building in the third century took the 
place of the earlier construction here on the east of the market, it 
naturally adapted its plan to existing conditions. 

A more detailed description of the shops may be preceded by some 
general remarks about the general architectural features of the 
Market. The vertical rock-scarp at west and south indicates very 
clearly that a large rectangular area must have been sliced out of the 
slope of the temple hill; and there is evidence to show that this was 
done in Roman, and not in Greek, times. The lowest course of the 
rear wall and of the partition walls between the shops is everywhere 
bedded on the living rock, as the cuttings about 0.30 m. deep along 
the walls clearly show. It cannot be fortuitous that the water- 
channel under the temple hill has its opening so precisely in the cen- 
ter of the central room of the south range of shops. Rather, the al- 
ready existant Greek water-conduit must have been taken as the 
axis for laying out the new Roman market. Here and there, the 
walls have preserved their original eight courses of stones with a 
total height of 4.04 m2 Holes and niches, which are found in all 
the rooms, show use in Roman and especially in Byzantine times; 


! The borders of these three sectious have a width respectively of 0.70 m., 0.76 m.— 
0.80 m., and 0.75 m.—0.80 m.; they are 0.30 m., 0.10 m. and 0.22 m. above the level 
of the gutter; and at a distance of 0.15 m., 0.20 m. and 0.23 m. from the edge of the 
gutter itself. 

? The height of the courses, beginning with the lowest, is 0.44 m. (1 and 2), 0.48 
m. (3 and 4), 0.64 m. (5), 0.60 m. (6), 0.48 m. (7 and 8). Cf. fig. 3 where courses 
2-7 are visible in the first shop. 
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they were intended for beams, for objects of daily life, for lamps and 
probably for icons of Saints, very much in the manner of modern 
Greek rural houses. Among the changes and additions to the 
architectural structure, which must have been made in Byzantine 
times, it is noteworthy that two fragments of the monolithic columns 
of the temple have been used as building material: the first piece, on 
the rear wall between the sixth and the seventh shop (Fig. 2, J), isa 
fragment of one of the exterior columns, while the second, built on 


Figure 4. BYZANTINE STAIRCASE AND SOUTHEAST SHOPS 


top of the west partition wall of the ninth shop (Fig. 2, K), is taken 
from one of the interior columns of the temple. Another curious 
fact is the prevalence of a later communicating doorway or window 
between adjacent rooms, thus proving that the isolation of each 
shop in Roman times was abandoned in the Middle Ages, when one 
person frequently owned two or more contiguous rooms. In agree- 
ment with this practice, the open front between the protecting antae 
of the partition walls has, in many rooms, been closed with Byzan- 
tine walls; or when, in other cases, direct communication with the 
street has been maintained, the entrance has been made much nar- 
rower than the broad opening of the original Roman doorway. 

The better state of preservation of the first two shops is due to the 
construction of a late Byzantine staircase, which gave direct access 
from the Market place to the temple hill (Fig. 4, L). The remains of 
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its side walls, 0.80 m. to 1 m. thick, and built with-stones in a hard 
cement mortar, were found intact to a height of some 2 m. above the 
level of the mosaics. They had been used as foundations for houses 
in later times. These side walls of the stairway ended against the 
rear wall of the first two shops, the eastern wall striking the square 
niche in the rear of the first shop. From their rough state (Fig. 1, 
M) we may safely conclude that these stair walls were never intended 
to be seen, but that they were completely hidden by the accumula- 
tion of earth which also filled the two first shops. Only three steps 


Figure 5. PLAN OF THE RoMAN MARKET NORTH OF THE TEMPLE 


of the staircase were found, the lowest being about 0.70 m. below the 
level of the modern road. These steps have a width of 1.40 m., a 
height of 0.15 m. and a depth of 0.35 m. to 0.40 m. On the lowest 
step, which is possibly a kind of platform and may extend under- 
neath the modern road, a sarcophagus of poros was found (Fig. 4, N), 
evidently put in place after the staircase had been destroyed and an 
accumulation of earth had covered the remaining steps. It may be 
that the burial in this re-used sarcophagus is contemporary with a 
tomb behind the third step (Fig. 4, O). The bottom of this tomb 
was made of large Byzantine tiles; and the obvious conclusion to be 
drawn from the presence of these two tombs is that the staircase was 
already out of use and broken down in mediaeval times. No precise 
dating can be ventured and the unexpected find of a coin of Sicyon 
of Greek times, at the bottom of the sarcophagus under a hard layer 
of mud, seems to prove only that the sarcophagus had not been en- 
tirely emptied at the time when it was re-used for its Byzantine 
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burial. I feel inclined, however, to place the construction of the 
staircase in the centuries of the Justinian or Heraclidian emperors, 
at a time during which the agglomeration on the temple hill was 
sufficiently important to necessitate access from the north by a 
special construction. In passing, the question may be raised 
whether the importance of the temple hill in early Byzantine times 
was not due to the transformation of the temple of Apollo into a 
Christian church.! 

In addition to these general remarks on the Roman construction 
and the Byzantine additions and changes, some particular features 
of certain shops deserve our attention. In the first and the twelfth 
shop on the south side the original, probably late, Roman pavement 
of bricks in a pattern of herring-bone has been partially preserved. 
It reaches the height of the first course of the walls. Among the 
burials found in this area, the most remarkable were some five skulls 
without bodies in the third shop, a small pithos with a graffito AN, 
and the bones of a child in the fifth, and a similar Byzantine grave 
in the eighth room. 

By far the most important was the seventh or central shop (Fig. 2, 
5), the starting-point for the delineation of the market area. A 
number of Byzantine plates were found in the southwest corner of 
this room, and the level at which they were found above the floor 
points to a date in the eleventh or twelfth century.’ All of them had 
been broken; but in most cases it has been possible to fit together the 
fragments. The most beautiful specimens are shown in figure 6. 
The first (Fig. 6, a), with brown incised lines on a yellow-green 
ground, shows an animal with feline head and paws and a spotted 
hide. This panther or leopard, the tail of which alone fails to corre- 
spond to the species, is looking backward within a circular band or 
border of ornamental lines, whose woven pattern seems to be a 
reminiscence of the classical guilloche. A similar animal, which, 
however, is a lioness,’ is represented on a Byzantine plate-fragment, 
also found at Corinth. A second plate (Fig. 6, b) has a more elabo- 
rate design. Within a circular border of short strokes a deer with 
long ears, but without antlers, probably the cervus macrotis, is 
scratching his nose with his hind hoof. There is a remarkable 


1 The center of early Corinthian Christianity and the seat of the bishop with the 
cathedral was about two miles east of the center of Greek and Roman times, as the 
excavations of 1928 have shown (A.J.A. 1929, p. 345 ff.). But ruins all around 
the old temple, a monastic settlement in Peirene, a chapel in the Northwest shops, 
the chapels of St. Athanasios and St. John prove sufficiently that the old center of 
the city was likewise important in the centuries of mediaeval Christianity. 

2 A yellow glazed plate with —_ decoration, very much resembling some of 
our lox is dated by Professor Shear in the latter part of the eleventh century 
(A.J.A. 1929, p. 524, fig. 8). 

* A. Philadelpheus, Delt. Christ. Arch. Etaireias, II, 1924, p. 38; Nr. 14. 
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Figure 6a. BYZANTINE PLATE 


Fiaure 68. ByYzANTINE PLATE 
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chiastic movement in the drawing and a curious shortening of neck 
and head. Inthespace surrounding the animal, rabbits (?) alternate 
with birds amid an abundance of plant motives which are remin- 
iscent of the encircled palmette and the rinceau of classical design. 

An important contribution to our knowledge of the elaborate 
system of water-drainage at Corinth has been given by the discovery 
of the water-tunnel, the Roman entrance of which extends up from 
the third to the sixth course of the rear wall in the seventh room. 
This nearly rectangular, slightly slanting opening (Fig. 2, T) 0.80 m. 
at the bottom and 0.85 m. at the lintel-stones, has a height of 2.16 
m., and its Roman threshold is 0.60 m. above the rock floor of the 
room. The tunnel is parabolic in section, with an average height of 
1.80 m. and a width at the bottom of 1.40 m. to 1.50 m. It ends 
deep under the temple hill, at a distance of 17.50 m. from the thresh- 
old, in a vertical well which has its opening high overhead, some 12 
m. north of the temple. The shape of the well is that of a flattened 
ellipse whose axes measure 1 m. and 0.60 m.; and the depth from the 
mouth of the well to its Greek bottom is 5.60 m. Enough details 
are visible to trace the history of this water-conduit. The system 
was quite different from that of Peirene and Glauke and many 
modern fountains in the village,' as it did not attempt to tap 
the supply of water between the stratum of conglomerate rock and 
the clay formation beneath, but, being cut entirely in the rock of the 
temple hill, could only have caught the rainwater draining from the 
roof of the temple and the surrounding temenos. As in the Greek 
drains and wells, there is a coating of a hard mixture of cement and 
pebbles, bevelled at the bottom-corners, and this coating was applied 
even to the tympanonlike face of rock above the tunnel entrance. 
Next to the well, on the bottom of the tunnel, there is a barrier, 
the walls of which have a height of 0.20 m. and a thickness vary- 
ing from 0.20 m. to 0.25 m. The barrier has a length of 2.20 m. 
and was manifestly intended to prevent the sediment from being 
conveyed along with the water to the tunnel entrance, as well as to 
facilitate the process of cleaning when the well was completely dry. 
Except for a Greek loomweight with the stamp MEAIZ2, the accumu- 
lation of earth in the tunnel contained nothing but Byzantine objects, 
sherds, coins, lamps and a fragment of a sigmatoid monastic table. 

1 Peirene: Richardson, A.J.A. 1900, p. 204 ff., 1902, p. 321 ff.; Glauke: Richard- 
son, A.J.A. 1900, p. 458 ff.; G. Elderkin, A./.A. 1910, p. 19 ff.; about the Corin- 
thian springs, cf. é. Blegen, A.J.A., 1920, p. 11, nr. 1. As to Peirene, it is very 
much to be regretted that in the article about Corinth in Pauly-Wissowa, RF. am 
Suppl. IV, Sp. 1002 (1923), the same mistake is made as in Fougéres, Gréce (Guide 
Bleu), 1911, p. 380, where the court of Peirene is called the Peribolus of Apollo. 


This was the hypothesis of Richardson in 1900, which he himself corrected in his 
article of 1902. 
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The piercing on the bottom of the well, breaking through the ce- 
ment-lined floor to a depth of 0.50 m. below the Greek level, proves 
that the tunnel was used in later times as a dry storeroom and that 
the rainwater was collected in the well only. The destruction of the 
parapet at the entrance must be contemporaneous with the deepen- 
ing of the well. Although none of the coins which were found in the 
fill of this deepened well was earlier than the Byzantine periods, 
the possibility exists that the change which made the owner of the 
seventh room at the same time owner of the tunnel, dates back to the 


Fiaure 7. Soutrawest Part or RoMAN MARKET 


original building of the market. That no Roman coins were found 
can be easily explained by assuming that the well underwent re- 
peated cleaning in periods of drought. If, on the other hand, the 
change is to be ascribed to Byzantine activity and if, consequently, 
the tunnel and its parapet were still in use in Roman times, the ac- 
cess to the high threshold must have been made easier either by a 
higher floor in the room or by an intermediate step. The little wear 
on this threshold, however, makes it more plausible that with the 
building of the Market, the tunnel was no longer accessible to the 
community living in the neighborhood, but became the property of 
the Roman owner of the shop. 

The little storeroom behind the twelfth room (Fig. 7, P) is un- 
doubtedly Byzantine. Its owner broke an opening through three 
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courses of the rear wall, and hollowed out the vertical rock behind 
to a depth of 150m. This hole, with roughly-made retaining walls 
left and right, forms a rough square whose sides measure 1.20 m. 
Near the front of this same twelfth shop, a rectangular opening (0.77 
m. x 0.50 m.) has been made in the west partition wall to enable the 
owner to draw water from the deep well in the northeast corner of 
the adjoining shop. This thirteenth shop, one of the most spacious 
of the south row, was occupied by a huge and almost circular lime- 
kiln, 2.60 m. to 2.90 m. in diameter at the base, with an opening 
toward the portico (Fig. 7, R). In the highest levels of the lime- 
kiln was found a little female head in white marble! of Roman work- 
manship, which on account of the stephane might have come from a 
statuette of Hera (Fig. 10). 

The well in this thirteenth room, with a square superstructure, 
1.80 m. high (Fig. 7, U) and a second superstructure of slabs (now 
removed), has a depth of 7.50 m. in native rock. Further explora- 
tion is needed in order to clear and follow its underground water- 
channel, which branches off in a southwesterly direction. 

The back wall of the south row of shops extends for only 2.20 m. 
into the last or fourteenth room of the series, and then stops dead 
against the native rock, from which the rest of the room has been 
very irregularly cut. That this is the corner room on the southwest 
(Fig. 7, V) is clearly shown by the fact that the ania of its partition 
wall (Fig. 7, W) protrudes about 0.30 m. beyond the front line of the 
shops. This corner room was never an independent shop, but an 
annex owned by the shopkeeper of the first room of the west row. 
Its pavement, level with the third wall course, and a small square 
reservoir attest its use in Byzantine times. 

Of the west row of shops the remains of four rooms have been un- 
covered. Only a few courses still exist; but enough is left to show 
that the width and depth of these west shops was the same (2.77 to 
3.20 m. in width, 5 m. depth) as in the south rooms. 

It is at present impossible to follow the Market further to the 
north in the area of the modern road and of the field north of it. 
Seven fairly deep exploratory trenches, one of them 7 m. deep, made 
in 1930, gave us the certitude that almost the entire north part of the 
market has disappeared and that the Byzantine level was even lower 
than that of Roman times. The problem of the shape and extension 
of this north side, however, has not been elucidated completely. On 
the west side of the market, the sloping rock shelf has been cut away 
between the sixth and the seventh shop (Fig. 8, ¢,) and a sunken 


1 Inv. 1409. Found about 1 m. above the rock floor. Height: 0.07 m.; width of 
profile: 0.055 m. 
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roadway, with limestone plaques for pavement, passed at market- 
level (Fig. 8, »). This road probably stopped at the line of the 
gutter of the central plaza, but to this road there should have corre- 
sponded, in the middle of the Market’s eastern side, a similar street 
leading into Lechaeum road and reaching it a little to the north of 


Fiagure 8. Exploratory TRENCH WITH ROMAN STREET, 
REAR AND PARTI-WALLS OF TWO SHOPS 


the large, much later hemicycle which lies half-hidden under the 
present museum and village street. On the west side of the market, 
there were nine shops, cut by the roadway. Only three were north 
of this road (Fig. 8, W7, W8, W9). The scanty foundation walls 
rather point to a north border of the market, which does not run in a 
parallel line with the south border. The problems arising from the 
discoveries in these exploratory trenches are not completely solved 
and, on account of the destruction by Byzantine building activity, 
probably never will be. 
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To the brief description already given little need be added in com- 
ment on the gutter, the colonnade, and the portico of the Market. 
The mosaics with pattern of circles, meanders and squares, in blue, 
red and white stones or fragments of marble (Fig. 1, 2, 9) are of less 
skillful and careful workmanship than those in the Peribolos of 
Apollo.!. Therefore it seems preferable to date them at the end of 
the third and even in the fourth century a.p. Because of the bad 
preservation it is not easy to give the exact width from the front of 


Fieure 9. Mosaics or THE Souts Part oF THE PorTICO 


the shops to the stylobate of the colonnade; but if we compare the 
construction on Lechaeum road and take into account the existence 
of a drain in front of the shops (which must have been open until the 
end of the fourth century), the width of the mosaics in the portico 
may be estimated at 4m. The central area, bounded by its lime- 
stone gutter, was paved with extremely thin plates of marble (0.019 
m. thick), practically bedded on the rock floor, at least in the exca- 
vated area. 

As to the roofing of the shops, some protruding and partly over- 
hanging blocks above the eighth course of the rear wall in certain 
of the rooms suggest, for later times at least, a gable roof over shops 
and portico, shedding the rainwater into the gutter around the cen- 
tral plaza. 

A feature of importance is the stuccoed and painted wall behind 
the fifth, sixth and seventh shop (Fig. 5, Z). A section of the temple 
hill here shows a cut of 1.80m. height. Its base is nearly triangular, 

‘B. H. Hill, A.J.A. 1927, p. 72, fig. 1. 
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with the vertical cut of the temple hill as hypothenuse and the stuc- 
coed wall as the longer side. On the smaller side the accumulation 
of earth must be taken away before we are able to fix the eastern 
boundary. The coating of the wall consists of a hard layer of fine- 
grained cement with a layer of stucco over it, painted red and blue. 
This triangular rock-cutting must be the remains of a house, set in 
the slope of the temple hill. Only its south part survived the build- 
ing of the Market. Above the stuccoed wall there are grooves 
which show where the blocks of poros of the wall were bedded. 


Figure 10. Lirrte Heap or HERA 


There can be no doubt that the first layer of cement dates from 
Greek times. Afterwards the level inside the building was raised 
and the wall covered with a second and softer layer of painted stucco. 
This second coating dates from Hellenistic times, as the fill of this 
section proves. In Roman times, probably before the building of 
the Market, the poros blocks of the walls were used for the fill behind 
the rear wall of the shops. The discovery of this important archi- 
tectural feature made it necessary to cut a narrow strip of the accu- 
mulation of earth on the temple hill, where on many places an 
undisturbed stratification (Fig. 2, a) of prehistoric, Greek, Roman 
and mediaeval layers easily could be observed. It is especially 
remarkable that the Greek layer yielded so many Corinthian and 
Attic sherds. As to the fill between the back wall of the shops and 
the vertical cut of the temple hill, it contained only Byzantine sherds 
to a depth of 1 m.—1.40 m. below the eighth course. This space be- 
hind the rear wall of the shops was open in Roman times for a depth 
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of 1 m. (where a layer of poros chips begins) and was not completely 
filled until Byzantine times. Very important for the pre-Roman 
plan is the observation that this painted wall aligns parallel with the 
(undoubtedly Greek) column-bases on the rock-shelf to the west of 
the market. 

Among the inscriptions found in the earth of the Market, the most 
conspicuous are two fragments of Greek decrees, unfortunately too 


Figure 11. FRAGMENT or ArcHAIC HEAD 


mutilated to be read, and a piece of a Latin inscription in beautiful 
letters, mentioning [TVT]ELAS AUG and twice [SAC]ERDOTI. 
Three fragments of so-called monastic or sigmatoid tables were un- 
important, except that one in rosso antico proved to be the missing 
fragment needed to complete the table discovered in 1925 in the area 
north of the Basilica.’ 

A more astonishing find was a fragment of sculpture which takes 
its place as undoubtedly the most ancient piece in the Corinth 
Museum. In the wall of a vaulted tomb from Byzantine times, 
next to the brick building, the upper part of a very archaic head in 
poros (Fig. 11) was accidentally preserved.’ All that remains is the 

1Q. Broneer, A.J.A. 1926, p. 51. A study of these sigmatoid tables will be 
printed in this JouRNAL in the near future. 

2 Found July 20, 1929. Inv. 1402. Width of the flattened top of the head: 
0.19 m. Height of the fragment: 0.13 m. Height of the diadem: 0.013 m. 
generally, but widening to 0.02 m. at the sides. Diameter of the holes of the ro- 


settes: 0.014 m.; depth: 0.02 m. Possibly there was a very thin coating of white 
paint or stucco over the face. 
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upper part of the forehead on the left and a still smaller portion on 
the right, with spiral curls and a diadem. Two of the holes in the 
diadem still show the stem of the rosettes once fixedinthem. Above 
the diadem there are ten locks of hair hewn triangularly with chisel 
cuts from above and from either side. The triangular grooves be- 
tween the locks die out in flat knobs over the flattened head. This 
flattening of the head constitutes a rather important feature and one 
wonders whether we have to consider it as a characteristic of very 
archaic sculpture or as an adaptation of the surface to a headcover. 
The latter, however, is less probable on account of the presence of a 
diadem. The abundant traces of red paint on the hair, and of ochre 
imitating gold on the diadem, are likewise noteworthy. This small, 
but precious, remnant of archaic sculpture at Corinth (there are two 
other fragments of archaic heads in the museum)! immediately 
suggests the archaic statuary of the Acropolis Museum at Athens, 
where on many figures may be observed a similar arrangement of the 
upper locks, with a thick band or stephane over the spiral curls,” or 
the still more archaic Kouroi of Ptoion, Orchomenos, Thera, Paros, 
Sounion and Delphoi, where the curls are arranged under the diadem 
in the same schema as on this poros head in Corinth. Naturally it is 
impossible to guess what the features of the face were like, but the long 
hair in back must have been divided in strands, possibly square in 
section. Two semicircular metal bands, joining in the region of the 
ears, as on the Kouros of Volomandra,‘ may have kept the hair to- 
gether; a single circular band, as on the Corinthian vase-paintings, 
and pinakes® may have carried as ornaments the rosettes which we 
imagine for this poros head. It is, of course, impossible to give a 
probable identification of the statue to which our fragment belonged, 
since we cannot even be sure whether it is a male or a female head. 
The arrangement of the hair cannot decide the question; and the 
hair band with its ornamentation recalls equally the Nike of Delos 
or the Chian korai of the Acropolis with their stephane, perhaps a 
band of leather in which bronze ornamentation was inserted. On 

1 Archaic poros head of man, published A.J.A. 1928, p. 490, fig. 10, and for some 
stylistic features to be compared with the Corinthian bronze of Ethy mokledas (E. 
Langlotz, Frihgriech. Bildhauerschulen, 1927, p. 82, Taf. 42a). The second piece 
is @ newly discovered fragment of a marble Reed which will be published very 
soon. Although only fragmentary remnants, these three heads may give us some 
information about the archaic sculptors working, if not living, at Corinth. More 
pieces, however, of poros, marble or bronze must be found and attributed with 
certainty to Corinthian masters before we are able to speak of an old Corinthian 
school of sculptors, as Langlotz does in his Friihgriechische Bildhauerschulen. 

2 G. Dickins, Catal. of the Acropolis Museum, 1, Cambridge, 1912, p. 49. 

44 Déonna, Les Apollons archaiques, Geneve, 1909, p. 109, pl. Viir, fig. 207. 


5Cf. E. Pfuhl, Maleret und Zeichnung der Griechen, Miinchen, 1923, III, fig. 
174/191 passim. 6 Dickins, op. cit., p. 48. 
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the other hand, the temple being Apollo’s, the statue may be that of 
a kouros dedicated in the temenos of the temple in gratitude to the 
god. Or, from a comparison with the Nike of Delos and its use as 
an acroterion we may infer that such a figure surmounted the gable. 
Nor should we forget the possibility of sculptured figures in the 
pediments or the tempting hypothesis that the fragment may come 
from the oldest cult-statue of the god, like the archaic head of 
Hera, mentioned by Pausanias, and found in the excavations at 
Olympia.' 

After this detailed description, a sketch of the history of the mar- 
ket may be ventured. The temple hill around Glauke and the 
Odeion was quarried away in early times,? but toward the north was 
probably left with its natural slope. The presence of inhabitants on 
the temple hill in neolithic times,’ is indicated by small finds in the 
narrow cut in the hill behind the shops. 

Abundant finds of sherds from the sixth century B.c. prove the 
importance of the hill during that period. Perhaps at the building 
of the temple under the tyrants, or very shortly thereafter, the well 
and water tunnel were constructed to utilize the rainwater from the 
temple roof and hill. Of the buildings which stood on the slope 
only a few remains were found. After the rebuilding of the city, the 
well and the tunnel perhaps were again put into service. The build- 
ing of so monumental a market on the site presupposes either a very 
wealthy city or an extremely munificent emperor with some special 
opportunity of exercising his munificence. This combination 
hardly occurred before the middle of the first century a.p. It is, 
moreover, noteworthy that in its construction the new market has 
many points of comparison with the complex on the Lechaeum road 
(the shops and the area north of the Basilica); though the propor- 
tions are different, the general appearance and lay-out of the two 
areas is so similar that it is difficult to believe that the resemblance 
is merely fortuitous. Seemingly, an extremely large project for re- 
building was conceived at one and the same time. One likes to 
think of Hadrian as the promoter of this enterprise, as his munifi- 
cence towards Greece and Corinth is notorious;‘ but certain minor 
indications point rather to an earlier date. The filling behind the 
shops, in the rock-cutting of the Greek building, contained a few 
pieces of genuine Arretine ware,—a fabric which was replaced in 

‘orinth by a local coarse imitation before the beginning of the second 


1 Pausanias, V, 17, 1; R. Hamann, Olympische Kunst, ——, 1923, Taf. 60. 

3C. Blegen, A.J.A. 1920 

‘ Pausanias, I, 44, 6; II, 3, 5: Vill, 22, 3; E. Curtius, Peloponnesus, I, p. 206; II, 


. 529. 
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century at the very latest.' It is more probable that the buildings 
to the north and east of the temple hill were erected during the sec- 
ond half of the first century after Christ. The embellishment and 
widening of this entire part of the city may, therefore, have been 
planned at the occasion of the visit of Nero; and I should not wonder 
if there were an intimate connection also with the building of the 
Odeum and the change of the great theatre into an amphitheatre,? 
all of which are certainly to be dated about this same time. On the 
other hand, it is improbable that a complete plan for rebuilding the 
city could actually have been carried out between the proclamation 
of the liberty of the Greeks by Nero at the Isthmia of November 67 
A.D.,? and the violent death of the emperor on June 9, 68. And it 
seems equally doubtful whether the troubled times of the three 
usurpers could have been propitious for any extensive building ac- 
tivity. I am therefore inclined to connect the execution of these far- 
reaching plans with the terrible earthquake, perhaps to be dated in 
77-784 and the subsequent liberality of Vespasian. The decennium 
of 80-90 a.p., the reign of Domitian must consequently be the crucial 
period for the whole district east, north, and probably northwest of 
the temple hill. That the munificence of the emperor was fittingly 
recognised by the Corinthians seems to be indicated in the change of 
the city name to COLONIA IULIA FLAVIA AUGUSTA CORIN- 
THUS,’ a title which must, however, have disappeared after Domi- 
tian’s reign.® 

Whether our new Market north of the temple was a market for 
food and provisions,—a forum holitorium, forum coquinum, or forum 
cuppedinis,—comparable with the macellum at Pompeii’, cannot be 
proved. At any rate it was not the forum piscarium, which is to be 
identified with the area north of the Basilica, excavated in 1925.* 


1 Cf. Manuel archéologie romaine, II, 1920, p. 446 ff. 


? The change of t theatre into an amphitheatre cannot be prior to the 
reign of Domitian, of. A.J.A. 1929, p. 528. 

* Dittenberger, Sylloge, 3d ed., 4 

Combining the indications of Suetonius, Vesp. 17, with the statement of 
Joann. Malalas, Chronogr. X, p. 261 (Bonn) and others, Prof. A. B. West thinks 
that the terrible earthquake under Vespasian is to be dated in 77 or 78. A more 
extensive discussion will be found in the 80) ps. of the Latin inscriptions of 
Corinth, which will appear in 1931 (sub 20), p. 

‘ Brit. Mus. Catal. Goin ins, Corinth, Plate XIX, 1-6, p. 72-73, ef. West, -. cit. 

*A much erased inscription on a cornice block in the theater has read: 
TRAIANO AVG GERMANICO ET COLONIAE LAUDIVL, in which the 
FLAVIA title has disappeared. Another question, however, arises whether 
Coloniae Laud [i] Tul fine] or Coloniae Laudi V1 [piae) is meant. Although I do 
not know of any Corinthian coin with the latter legend, on account of the complete 
writing of Coloniae, I am inclined to read Vipiae. In this case we have a different 
expression of the municipal adulation of Corinth for the new dynasty in the sub- 
stitution of the nomen gentile of the reigning emperors for the original [VLIA. 

7 Thédenat, Forum, in Daremberg et Saglio, tionnaire, II, p. 1278 b. 

80. Broneer, A.J.A. 1926, p. 49 ff. 
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Many small indications are available to substantiate this hypothesis. 
In former excavations many waterproofed tanks were found in the 
district along the Lechaeum road, especially in the remains of the 
Greek market. These may have been used for fish.' Moreover, in 
the dedication inscription of Cornelius (Inv. 785-784), of which the 
most important part has been found in this area, Professor West 
reads: [MACELLUM ....CUM PIJSCARIO, a very likely 
restoration of the text of the mutilated inscription. In the plaster 
wall-coating of one of the shops near the southwest corner a figure 
of a fish has been scratched on the wall, pointing perhaps to the same 
use of the market in Byzantine times.? In the summer campaign of 
1929 in the area north of the Peribolos of Apollo, east of the Lech- 
aeum road and opposite the “fish market,” there was found a 
marble slab with the relief of a fish. Such a signum tabernae may be 
paralleled by the five hams of the Pompeian butchershop.* 

As this fish market is much smaller and lies at a lower level than 
the newly uncovered North Market, the junction between the two 
must have been made by a flight of steps; and it may be that the 
portion, of the temple rock in between was left visible without special 
revetment. In the third century the great brick building must have 
encroached, at least partially, on this lacuna. But in order to ex- 
plore this extremely interesting region an immense task will first 
have to be accomplished, viz. the removal of the museum and the 


workshops. But before such drastic measures are taken, much new 
archaeological evidence may be expected from a more complete and 
systematic investigation of the stratification on the temple hill,— 
which doubtless hides unexpected witness to the centuries of Corin- 
thian glory under the tyrants,—and from the thorough excavation of 
the promising area to the west, between the North Market, the 
Temple, Glauke and the Odeum. 


FERDINAND JOSEPH DE WAELE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL, 
Athens 


1R. Carpenter, Guide to the excavations and the Museum, p. 16. 
20. Broneer, loc. cit. p. 50. 
8 Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Signum, p. 1132, fig. 6452. 
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JOINTED DOLLS IN ANTIQUITY! 


Tuat children learn by imitation was as true in antiquity as it is to- 
day. Toys, by means of which they could simulate the activities of 
their elders, were an important item in their lives then as now, and 
nothing delighted them so much as miniature representations of 
people, animals and inanimate objects, such as wagons, boats or 
doll’s furniture. From the graves of children has come ample proof 
that dolls were among the most precious toys of childhood.2 Temple 
precincts, too, have yielded numerous specimens to support the 
testimony of ancient authors who tell us that before marriage Greek 
girls dedicated their dolls to Artemis. 


Maiden, to thee before her marriage Timarete gives, 
Her cap, her tambourine, her favorite ball, 
And as is meet, Oh! Artemis, the maiden brings 


Her childhood toys, her dolls and all. 
—Anth. Pal. V1, 280.5 


Though Artemis is the goddess specified, other evidence indicates 
that Greek girls might dedicate their dolls in the sanctuary of any 
protecting goddess. Jointed dolls have been found in temples of 
Artemis, Aphrodite,‘ Athena,’ and Demeter.® 

Boys left their toys to Apollo and Hermes at the end of childhood 
according to Leonidas (Anth. Pal. VI, 309). Though dolls are not 
specified in the list of toys mentioned for boys in this poem, it is 
probable that they were occasionally included among the playthings 
of a young boy, since jointed dolls have been found in sanctuaries of 
Apollo.’ 


1 Studies inthe Art of the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican Library (XII). This arti- 
cle is the result of the study of three bone dolls in the Museo Cristiano (Fig. 24) 
which Professor C. R. Morey asked me to publish. The search for origins and 
dates led far afield embracing many other types throughout the Mediterranean 
region. 


[One half of the illustrations in this article were provided at the author’s ex- 
pense. Editor. ] 

2 Walters, Art of the Greeks, p. 188. 

3 This translation is by Miss Hutton in her book Greek Terracotta Statuettes, 
p.4. It misses an intentional play on words in the third line: 


Tas Te Kopas, AtuvaGr., Kdpa ws émceckés. 
Oh! Artemis (Limnatis) as is fitting, the maids to a maid a maiden gives. 


‘ Hutton, ibid. p. 4. 
5 B.C.H. 1887, p. 423, n. 4. 
®° A doll from the temenos of Demeter at Cnidus is given in the Catalogue of 
Terracottas in the British Museum, p. 229, c431. 
7 Hutton, ibid. p. 4. 
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Roman girls dedicated their dolls before marriage to the Lares and 
Penates, and in later times to Venus, in accordance with the Greek 
custom:! 

Nempe hoc quod Veneri donatae a virgine pupae (Pers. II, 70). 
At Terracina a doll’s miniature furniture was found as an offering to 
Venus of Anxur.2 It consisted of tables, a chair, candelabra, dishes 
and kitchen utensils all of lead. 

Evidently many of the figurines discovered in temple excavations 
really served a double purpose, first as playthings and later as offer- 
ings, but when we try to separate the toys from the purely dedicatory 
objects we are on safe ground only in the case of jointed dolls, and 
even these have occasionally been mistaken for idols. Greek dolls 
with movable limbs were. called xépa: and viygda. The words 
employed suggest that dolls were for the most part feminine, and this 
is confirmed by the extant examples. 

Nearly every material was employed for fashioning dolls in an- 
tiquity. Though all materials were not used contemporaneously, 
there exist jointed dolls of wood, terracotta, bone, ivory, marble and 
alabaster. It has even been suggested that they were also of wax,’ 
leather and even linen.‘ Naturally few of the wooden ones have 
survived, and, so far as I know, the earliest bone doll dates from 
the third century s.c. (Metropolitan Museum, 11.212.43). This 
material was not commonly used for dolls before the Christian era, 
though ivory was in use far earlier. Terracotta examples are plenti- 
ful throughout the period of Greek civilization, and the progression 
of types is well defined. Coroplasts who manufactured the dolls 
adhered in form and decoration to those statuettes which they were 
constantly making for other purposes, as dedicatory offerings or as 
purely ornamental figures for the home. Consequently the different 
types may be assigned to their respective periods with a fair degree 
of certainty. 

The oldest jointed doll may not, however, be attributed to Greece. 
Specimens from Egypt, both of pottery and wood, dating from 3000 
B.c. to 2000 B.c., are to be seen in the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania.’ The wooden example of the twelfth dynasty (2000 
B.c.) from this collection is reproduced in Figure 1. As is char- 

1 Cagnat et Chapot, Manuel d’archéologie Romaine, II, p. 478-480. 

2 Notizie degli Scavi, 1894, p. 105, fig. 7. 

* Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, s.v. Pupa 

‘ The latter type is confirmed by two rag dolls from Egypt in ™ Royal Ontario 


Museum of Archaeology (nos. C1350 and C1351). 
There are also dolls of leather and linen in the Victoria and Albert Museum dat- 


ing from the third century A.D.; see ae pte , Koptische Kunst, p. 201. 


* Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel kindly secured this information for me 
from Director Jayne of the Museum, to whom I owe the photograph of the 
Egyptian doll (Fig. 1) as well as the Greek doll (Fig. 9). 
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acteristic of dolls throughout antiquity, this Egyptian type repre- 
sents a mature female form. Only the arms of the doll are jointed,' 
as might be expected since the close-fitting garments of Egyptian 
figures render the lower limbs unimportant, so much so that a con- 
temporary wooden example in the Metropolitan Museum (08.200.22) 


Figure 1. EaGyptian Figure 2. Eayptian 
WoopEen Do.Lu WoopEN 


has the legs rounded off at the knees (Fig. 2). This doll of dark 
brown wood from the cemetery at Lisht belongs to the time of 
Amenemhat I. It is nude and has hollow eye-sockets once inlaid, a 
detail which recurs much later in dolls of Graeco-Parthian date. A 
splendid specimen, well proportioned and carefully modelled, it cor- 
responds to the example in the Pennsylvania Museum in only one 
respect, the hole through the shoulders for the attachment of arms. 
In place of carved or painted hair, real hair was fastened on by means 
of little wooden pegs. The holes and some of the pegs are still 
visible at intervals over the top of the head. 


1 It is true that Egyptian statuettes of wood regularly had the arms fashioned 
from a separate piece and attached at the shoulders, but they were not movable 
except in the case of dolls. 
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A fine ivory doll from Upper Egypt which is on loan in the 
Metropolitan Museum (L1667) deserves special attention because 
of the subtle modelling of the body and excellent preservation (Fig. 
3).!. The provenance is not known, but it is thought to date from 


Figure 3. Eayptian Ivory Fieure 4. Boxrotrian TERRACOTTA 


the eleventh or twelfth dynasty, which makes it, so far as I know, 
the oldest doll of this material extant. This exceptionally beautiful 
doll is nude. The eyes are inlaid. The original bronze earrings 
still dangle from the ears, and the pegs which fastened on real hair are 
still in place on the head. Holes in the breasts once held an inlay, 
probably of bronze to match the earrings. The flattened nose and 
somewhat ugly mouth are largely due to wear. Only the arms were 
jointed with a fastening through the shoulders. 

After a lapse of some centuries we next find jointed dolls from the 
mainland of Greece. Four of the most primitive come from Boeotia 

1 The owner of the doll, Mrs. Dakin, kindly granted me permission to publish it. 
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and are of terracotta, the favorite material for Greek dolls whether 
from the mainland, the islands, or the more distant Mediterranean 
shores. These early Boeotian dolls, examples of which are in 
Athens (Fig. 4), the Louvre (Fig. 5), Boston (Fig. 6), and Berlin! 
reverse the Egyptian characteristics and have the arms quite un- 
developed, but the legs movable and attached by wires or cord 


Figure 5. - TERRA- Figure 6. Bororian DOLL OF 
cotta TERRACOTTA 


beneath the skirt. These primitive types have been called idols by 
M. Holleaux ? and by Poulsen.’ 

The fertility aspect of the Boeotian dolls, prominently indicated 
by the breasts undoubtedly accounts for this interpretation. In the 
case of nude dolls the triangular marking of the vulva is common 
especially in Egyptian dolls of the twelfth dynasty and also in speci- 
mens of Coptic date. In Miss Harrison’s opinion rites often die 
down into children’s games.‘ So, too, in dim antiquity idols may 
have become the playthings of children, and those representing a 
fertility goddess may have been considered particularly appropriate 
for little girls. However, idols, as such, had no need of jointed 
limbs, and there seems little reason to consider the Boeotian dolls 

1 Winter, Die Typen der Figiirlichen Terrakotten, pl. 6, nos. 3 and 4. 
2 Mon. Piot. 1894, Pl. III, pp. 21-42. 


8 Jb. Arch. I. 1906, p. 186, fig. 2, p. 187. 
4 Themis, p. 201. 
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apart from the series of articulated dolls of which they form one link 
in a very lengthy chain. Moreover, they have nothing in common 
with the Astarte figures, which, as symbols of immortality, may oc- 
cur in graves of adults as well as children. Even in the most primi- 
tive representations of this goddess, if arms are indicated at all they 
are laid across the body below the breasts. 

The Boeotian doll in Athens (Fig. 4) is the oldest Greek example. 
It belongs to the Pre-Dipylon period and in decoration is not far 
removed from Mycenaean pottery.'. The second Boeotian type 
(Fig. 5) also dates from the Pre-Dipylon period in the opinion of M. 
Holleaux,? but style and decoration place it later than Figure 4. 
Though still very primitive with elongated neck and limbs dispropor- 
tionately small for the size of the body, the modelling of the arms, 
even though much is still to be desired, shows a great improvement 
over the rudimentary stumps of the previous example. Some 
advance is also made in the modelling of the features. The painted 
decoration of the dress, consisting of birds with worms dangling 
from their beaks, palm branches and whirling swastikas, suggests an 
elaborately embroidered garment ornamentally advanced beyond 
the linear simplicity of Figure 4. 

The early Boeotian doll in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts * 
(Fig. 6) is contemporary with the Louvre example, and the two have 
many decorative elements in common, notably the cranes and the 
swastikas. Both dolls have parallel stripes about the ankles and 
cross-hatched lines to indicate shoes. The legs dangle beneath the 
bell-shaped skirt. The features of the Boston doll are well pre- 
served. The eyes are inlaid with a chalk-like substance, the ears are 
pierced. The hair is painted with curved lines across the forehead 
and with zigzags, two in front of each ear and twelve across the back 
of the head, which continue to the bottom of the very long neck. 

From the archaic period dolls with both arms and legs movable 
are numerous. The type is well defined, and whether from Athens, 
Corinth, the Crimea, Rhodes or the Cyrenaica, corresponds in most 
particulars with the example in the British Museum (Fig. 7).4 This 
doll from Corinth has a body somewhat flattened in back as if in 
relief. Little modelling of the body is necessary since the figure is 
represented clothed in a loose, short chiton to the hips. A broad 
band of simple geometric designs on a white slip decorates the 


1 Jb. Arch. I. 1906, p. 186. 2 Mon. Piot. 1894, p. 42. 398.891. 
‘Cat. of Terracottas, B35, p. 76. Similar examples from the archaic period in 
the British Museum are B33 from Athens, B315 from Rhodes, B316-321 from 
tombs of Kameiros, Rhodes. An example from the Crimea is published in Bau- 
meister, Denkmdler, II, p. 778, fig. 830. For one from the Cyrenaica in the 
—— ow Fig. 7, see Heuzey, Figurines Antiques du Musée du Lowvre, PI. 
, bis, no. 5. 
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center of the dress. The edge of the chiton at the neck is marked by 
curving lines and dots, a pattern which might in some instances be 
mistaken for a necklace, and is so described in the Catalogue of the 
British Museum. The hair is arranged with curling locks across the 
forehead showing beneath the high kalathos, and long strands hang 
to the shoulders on either side of the neck. The doll might easily 


Figure 7. GREEK TERRACOTTA Figure 8. Attic TERRACOTTA 
Dou. 


date from the middle of the sixth century. Characteristic of the 
early archaic type is the attachment of the legs at the hips. The 
bottom of the skirt is broken by three projecting spurs pierced for the 
insertion of a wire, and the legs, with no indication of knees, fit into 
the intermediate indentations. The all too evident mechanics do 
not contribute to the aesthetic effect. Another of the same type is 
in the Boston Museum ! (Fig. 8). It shows traces of a white slip on 
the right leg and of red on the foot. 

In most cases where the arms are extant castanets are found in the 
hands, though cymbals also occur, as may be observed in- the next 
example. This is a Greek doll from Athens in the Museum of the 
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University of Pennsylvania (Fig. 9). Some doubt as to whether 
the head belongs to the body was expressed by the donor, who, 
however, believed a head of this style to be correct.! No doubt 
exists on the point when we compare the Pennsylvania example with 
the same type in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology (Fig. 
10). Though the provenance of the latter doll is not known, it must 


Fiaure 9. GREEK Figure 10. Greek Ficgurell. Greex TErR- 
Terracotta TERRACOTTA DOLL RACOTTA DOLL FROM 
ATTICA 


certainly be Greek. The method of dressing the hair of the Pennsyl- 
vania doll with its top knot of loose locks (Fig. 9) seems almost too 
impressionistic, but this effect is more likely due to careless work- 
manship than to intention. It is true that such an arrangement of 
hair is usually Hellenistic, but the same style does appear on a stele 
of the time of Phidias,? and was very probably in use earlier. The 
type seems to fall in the late sixth and early fifth centuries. Cer- 
tainly the long neck indicates an early date as does the slight 
archaic smile. This doll is transitional in two senses, for it bridges 
the gap between the clothed and nude dolls and also between the 
archaic and developed forms. 

On first sight the doll seems clothed to the knees, because the 
thighs are not modelled and only the slightest depression indicates 


1 The Museum Journal, Sept. 1917, p. 186. 
2 Conze, Attische Grabreliefs, I1, Pl. CLX XII. 
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any division between them. However, the breasts and buttocks are 
clearly shown. Less doubt would have existed on this point when 
the white slip was present on the body, as it still is to some extent in 
the other specimens from this period (Figs. 10 and 11). The very 
pointed feet suggest that shoes were also added in color. The way 
in which the legs are attached recalls the previous dolls (Figs. 7 and 
8), but differs from them in that the legs are fastened on at the knees 
as they are in all later Greek examples. In addition to the Ontario 
doll (Fig. 10) another in the Boston Museum belongs in this transi- 
tional group.! (Fig. 11). It is very close to the Ontario example 
and, like the Pennsylvania one, is provided with cymbals. 

The insertion of legs between projecting spurs does not cease with 
the transitional period. Dr. Shear informs me that he found a doll’s 
torso of this type in the ‘‘ Athena trench” at Corinth at a depth of 
5m.50. With it were pieces of Corinthian linear pottery and a fine 
red-figured sherd on which a horse is represented. He dates these 
finds in the middle of the fifth century. 

Another doll of this type is in the Boston Museum.? Though the 
head, arms and legs are lost, it is evident from the good proportions 
of the body that the torso dates from the fully developed period. 
The front and back of this doll are now separated, but the two parts 
fit together perfectly, joining under the arms. In the developed pe- 
riod and later the dolls were regularly made in two moulds and are 
hollow inside. The join along the sides of the bodies is generally 
visible unless the white slip has completely filled the crack. 

The Boston Museum has still another Attic doll with legs set be- 
tween projecting spurs (Fig. 12). It is nude with movable limbs, 
but the arms are missing. The hair is worn high, rising to a peak on 
the crown, and is bound by a fillet which shows traces of red. A 
pellet earring is visible in the right ear. Low shoes are represented 
with a ridge at the ankles to indicate the upper edge. There are 
traces of a white slip on the body and the legs. Due to careless 
workmanship, the proportions of the body are less accurate than in 
the preceding example. The body is high-waisted. The hair is 
somewhat crudely executed, but the headdress is so similar to that of 
Tanagra figurines that this doll could hardly date before the fourth 
century. 

The following doll represents a different type from those so far 
considered, in that a round perforation passes through the figure 
just above the knees for the attachment of the legs. This does not 
occur before the middle of the fifth century and does not entirely dis- 
place the older way of fitting the legs between projecting spurs, but 

1 92.2616. 290.189. 3 18.460. 
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it certainly becomes the favored method and gives a much more life- 
like appearance. One of the earliest dolls to show the new method 
of attachment came from the Cyrenaica and is now in the Louvre ! 
(Fig. 13). The form is mature and the modelling reasonably care- 
ful. A certain amount of carelessness is evident as in nearly all of 


Figure 12. Artic TERRACOTTA Figure 13. Greek Terracotta DoLL 
FROM THE CYRENAICA 


the dolls considered, probably because large numbers of these play- 
things were turned out in haste and at trifling cost. It is this sum- 
mary workmanship that makes the problem of chronology so diffi- 
cult. Dolls of this type really look nude and children had the added 
pleasure of dressing them in real garments. That doll clothes were 
also playthings to be dedicated before marriage is clear from the 
offering of Timarete (Anth. Pal. VI, 280). This doll corresponds to 
the type that appears on an Attic grave stele of the late fifth century.’ 


1 Heuzey, Figurines Antiques de Terrecuites du Musée du Louvre, P1. 40, bis, no. 6. 
2 Conze, loc. cit., no. 880, p. 188, Pl. CLXX. Other stelae with similar dolls are 
ibid., no. 814, Pl. CLIV and no. 815, Pl. CLVI. 
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The stele represents a maiden and her servant. The presence of 
the doll serves to indicate, as in the tombs of maidens, that this 
nearly grown figure is intended to represent a child. Another stele 
showing a similar doll is dated as late as the third or fourth century 
by Michaelis,' showing that the type continued in use over a long 
period as is equally evident from the extant dolls. Occasionally 
dolls are represented on stelae complete with arms and legs,? but 
usually extremities are missing to mark their character clearly as 
dolls rather than infants or sacred images. 

B. Schweitzer * considers that a figurine in K6nigsberg reproduces 
the type of doll seen on grave stelae. I cannot agree with him that 
the K6nigsberg figurine is a doll, for the arms and legs are finished off 
with no provision made for joining on the extremities. Schweitzer 
thinks that the origin of this ‘‘doll” is to be traced to primitive 
Boeotian idols with stumps for arms.‘ This may very well be the 
case, but the later legless and armless figures are probably also 
dedicatory objects like their predecessors. It seems unlikely, since 
so many jointed dolls have been found, that children would have 
been satisfied with such incomplete playthings. The question of 
expense could hardly be argued in this connection, since the work- 
manship of the terracotta figurine in Kénigsberg is far superior to the 
usual jointed dolls, thus making it of greater intrinsic value. 

Dolls from the fourth century, or at least catalogued as of that 
date, are numerous.’ While not identical, these fourth-century 
types correspond in many details. The majority are nude with 
hollow legs. The knee joints are less conspicuous than in earlier 
examples, since the lower part of the leg is inserted instead of dan- 
gling free. The hair is, as a rule, dressed high being gathered in a 
knot on top of the head near the front. Occasionally a fillet, scarf, 
or pointed cap confines the hair. Many of the dolls have earrings in 
the form of pellets. Though most of the color is worn away, the 
traces still preserved show considerable variety. The bodies were 
regularly covered with a white or flesh-colored slip and the hair was 
painted yellow or red. One still has blue eyes.® 

It seems unnecessary to assign all dolls with such characteristics 
to the fourth century, especially since no other variety has come to 
light to fill the intervening centuries until the Christian era. More 
likely this type continued in favor throughout the Hellenistic age, 
and a careful study of all the examples belonging to the group 

1 Arch. Zeit. 1871, p. 140, Pl. 53, 1=Conze, tbid., no. 814, Pl. CLIV. 

ibid. 882. 3 Rom. Mitt. i, 1929, pp. 1 ff. 


5 Cat. o hetotaned in the British Museum, C1, 2, 3, 10, 431, 522, 801 and 802. 
* British Museum, C2. 
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might reveal a definite sequence of style. Certainly Figure 14 
should be placed ahead of the two following figures. This doll ! 
has a sturdy body with eyes deeply shadowed in early fourth-century 
tradition and hair simply arranged. The toes are not modelled 
separately as in the two following examples, which seem to be the 
earliest to show such refinement. These two from Attica (Figs. 15 * 


Figure 14. Greek Terra- Figure 15. Attic 
cotta DoLu oF TERRACOTTA 


and 16%) with their long faces and pointed chins; their delicate 
features and fussy hair, are truly Hellenistic. The Boston doll 
(Fig. 15) has greater charm because of the more careful execution 
of the hair and face. It is difficult to understand why this doll has 
been called archaic, unless because the legs are set in indentations 
calling to mind the transitional types. However, since there is no 
question but that the head belongs to the body, we can only as- 
sume that both methods of joining legs occur in Hellenistic times, 
though certainly that of Figure 16 was the usual form. The Boston 
doll holds castanets in each hand. Her hair is impressionistic and 
very well done. The toes are also well modelled. 

1 Hutton, loc. cit., Pl. I, fig. 2=British Museum Cl, loc. cit., p. 184, wrongly 
listed in Hutton as B236. 


? Boston Museum, 01.7883. 
8 Késter, Die Griechischen Terracotten, Pl. 29, p. 57. 
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An attractive doll from Cyprus in the Greau Collection ' (Fig. 17) 
furnishes a draped example of early Hellenistic date.? This doll has 
a perforation just above the hem of the skirt at the correct level for 
the knees. Proof that this same type continued into the third cen- 
tury is afforded by a doll in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 18). 


Figure 16. TERRACOTTA Figure 17. Greek TERRA- 
FROM ATTICA cotta DoLu 


Both dolls are represented as dancing girls with full pleated skirts, 
but nude to the waist. The Metropolitan doll comes from a tomb 
at Tarentum conclusively dated in the third century by the other 
objects found. Both the arms and legs of the doll are separately 
attached. The legs do not move freely, since they are fitted into 
holes beneath the skirt and held tightly in place by a wire which 
passes through the skirt and both legs from side to side. This is 
identical with the method employed in the Greau example. The 
workmanship of the Tarentum example is careless, so much so that 
no attempt is made to differentiate the castanets from the hands. 
In addition to the fact that this doll can be definitely dated in the 


1 Cat. of the Greau Collection, Pl. XX XIX, no. 469. 

2 Mr. Caskey of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts writes me that there is a doll in 
Miss Kahnweiler’s collection in Boston which wears a short, rather flaring chiton. 
This came originally from the Ionides collection. The arms and legs are pre- 
served. The hair rises to a peak in back. 

$11,212,43. Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, May, 1912, p. 98. 
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Hellenistic period it is important also because it is the oldest Greek 
example of bone, and the only extant example in this material before 
the Christian era, which has come to my attention. Doubtless 
other bone dolls of Greek date existed in antiquity, but it is neverthe- 
less true that terracotta ones were far more popular. Color was ap- 
plied on the bone doll in much the same fashion as on terracotta dolls, 
the chief difference being that the natural color of the bone served in 


Fieure 18. Bone Figure 19. Trerracotra 
Dou. FROM TARENTUM FROM Crivita CASTELLANA 


place of the white slip. Pink coloring matter still exists in the 
grooves of the skirt and red appears on the lips and beneath the nose. 

Another doll from Italy comes from Civita Castellana. This, 
too, is in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 19).' It is of dark terra- 
cotta suggesting bucchero and has holes through the shoulders for 
attaching the arms. Hair was apparently glued on, to judge from 
the rough surface of the head. There is, unfortunately, no clue to 
the date, but since it is a child doll, instead of the usual adult type, 
it should probably be placed in the late Hellenistic period when 
children were so frequently the subjects of sculpture. 

Before turning to dolls of post-classical date it is necessary to 
consider a few of the seated dolls which have survived. That some 
seated types with movable arms must be classed as dolls is certain in 

1 23,160,48. Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, Dec. 1924, p. 294. 
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the light of the evidence of grave stelae. In two instances a seated 
doll occurs on an Attic stele in the hand of a young maiden.! Both 
these examples belong to the nude female type. Since the seated 
dolls had non-movable legs, they were not very practical toys and 
were probably as rare in antiquity as they are today. Certainly 
very few have survived, and it is questionable whether even these 
few are all to be considered dolls. My own belief is that many of the 
seated figures which had only the arms separately attached were 
used in miniature theatricals.2 One of the words given by Michaelis 
for doll is wax puppet.” * Wolters agrees with Michaelis, 
for he suggests that the inscription z\avyév at the top of a stele 
representing a child with a doll is a play on the word It would be 
difficult to prove this, and the fact that the usual words for doll are 
feminine is against such an interpretation. Another word for pup- 
pets which were put in motion by drawing strings is vevpdoracra. 

From the necropolis of Myrina have come several examples of 
seated figures with arms jointed. They are female figures, either 
clothed or nude, and are characterized by an elaborate headdress 
and other ornaments which lead Pottier and Reinach to state that 
they are derived from some ancient idol and that they represent the 
oriental Aphrodite.* The Boston Museum ‘and the British Museum’ 
each have two figures of this type (Fig. 20). All are alike in 
wearing shoes with very thick soles which, before being adopted as 
the cothurni of tragic actors, were associated with oriental costumes 
and particularly with the dress of women.’ I cannot believe that 
these figurines are dolls. It seems more likely that they belonged to 
decorative groups which should also include the figure of a male 
child. Adonis would be more appropriate than Eros to accompany 
this oriental Aphrodite. Two standing figures from Myrina of in- 
fant boys with jointed arms,’ one nude and wearing a kind of “‘ bulla,” 
the other partly draped and wearing an anklet, may have completed 
the groups. Whether these figures were ever used in miniature 
theatricals or were merely ornamental cannot now be determined, 

1 Conze, Attische Grabreliefs, I1, nos. 817, 818, p. 175, Pls. CLIV and CLVII. 
These are sketchily reproduced and of little use for comparison with existing dolls. 

* Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 526. It is stated here 
that some dolls were made so that the arms and legs moved by pulling strings, and 
that these are the ancient marionettes which were exhibited on a stage or in 
private houses for the sake of entertainment. 

* Arch. Zeit. 1871, p. 140, n. 18. 4 Conze, ibid., II, p. 174. 

5 Nécropole de Myrina, I, p. 262, Pl. II, 2 and 5. 

¢ C5412 and C5402. ‘The latter is the one reproduced in Fig. 20. 

7 C521 and C522. These are called dolls in the Catalogue of the British Museum. 

* Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. Cothurnus, p. 1545. 

* Nécropole de Myrina, Pl. XXXVI, 1 and 3. 


_ 1° Pottier and Reinach, loc. cit., p. 422, suggest a similarity to nude infants found 
in Cyprus in which Heuzey recognized the Pygmaean Adonis of a local cult. 
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but they seem to belong to a category quite distinct from children’s 
toys. 

On the other hand, the seated figures with jointed arms which 
occasionally occur unaccompanied by definite attributes we may 
include among the jointed dolls. Such a doll from Athens is in the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology (Fig. 21). It is nude and 
probably belongs in the fourth century. There is a terracotta in 
the Boston Museum, ! also, of a nude female seated on a four-legged 


Figure 20. SEATED Figure 21. TERRA- 
APHRODITE OF TERRA- coTTA DOLL FROM 
COTTA IN Boston ATHENS 


stool. The stool is separate from the figure, and does not certainly 
belong with it. The arms are missing, but there are holes through 
the shoulders for their attachment. This doll wears the hair in a 
knot at the back of the head with some locks hanging down the neck. 
The legs are heavy in proportion to the body and the features are 
much worn, so that it is difficult to date the figure. Moreover, there 
is a dise represented between the breasts which may remove this 
statuette from the class of dolls to that of theatrical figurines. It is 
like the ornament beneath the breasts of the seated Aphrodite. 

To these must be added the pair of nude dolls in the Metropolitan 
Museum ? (Fig. 22a and b). In contrast to other Greek dolls these 


18.455. 
? GR1338 and GR1339. These are of the same height, 17.8 cm. While the 
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are masterpieces and without the incrustation the modelling of the 
heads and torsos would bear favorable comparison with marble 
sculpture of the early fourth century. The legs, however, are some- 
what short and heavy in proportion to the bodies, suggesting My- 


Figure 22a. GREEK SEATED DoLL or FiGure 22s. GREEK SEATED DOLL OF 
TERRACOTTA TERRACOTTA 


rina figurines rather than those from Tanagra. The fact that these 
dolls belong together and that one has the unique distinction of 
being a male doll makes them of exceptional importance. 

The finest example of all the dolls which have survived from 
antiquity, with the possible exception of the Egyptian ivory doll and 
the pair of seated dolls in the Metropolitan Museum, dates from 
the time of the Antonines. This doll (Fig. 23),! cleverly fashioned 
out of oak, has weathered to a rich dark tone. In addition to joints 
at shoulders and hips, the limbs also bend at the elbows and the 


provenance of these figures is not definitely known, Miss Richter informs me that 
they are thought to have been found in Thebes and to have been purchased by 
Cesnola in 1901. 

1 Bull. della Comm. Archeol. Communale di Roma, 1889, p. 180, Pl. VIII. 
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knees. The loose-jointed articulation of the early Greek dolls has 
been overcome by means of accurately adjusted tenons and mor- 
tises. The body is carefully modelled as are the features. The hair, 
arranged in the manner of that of Faustina the Elder, gives an 
accurate indication of the date.' It surpasses the others in size as 
well as beauty, for it measures 30 cm. in height.” 
The proud possessor of this doll did not have the pleasure of 
dedicating her cherished toy to the 
gods, for she died before marriage, a 
maid of some fourteen years. Her 
sarcophagus with the objects found 
in it is exhibited in the Capitoline 
Museum.’ Though of Christian date, 
we are in this case still dealing with 
a pagan burial, but if any doubt 
should exist as to whether these dolls 
might by any chance be idols, the 
question is definitely settled by the 
existence of jointed dolls in Christian 
graves. Surely pagan idols would not 
have been buried with Christian 
children. 

The dolls so commonly found in 
the Roman catacombs are’ of bone 
vrivory. Buonaruotti observed dolls 
of ivory, with arms and legs detach- 
able, in the Museo Carpegna, from 
the cemeteries of Callixtus and Pris- 
cilla.* Three of bone (Fig. 24), never 

Fiaure 23. Roman Dott or efore published, are in the Museo 
Oak Cristiano of the Vatican.’ Evidently 

of local manufacture and of late date, 

they are of no particular artistic merit. The type probably con- 
tinued to be made for several centuries. Certainly the deterior- 


1 Cf. Anton Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits, Pl. 283. 

2 Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. Pupa. 

3 I owe this information to Mrs. Louise A. Holland. 

4 Martigny, Dictionnaire des Antiquités chrétiennes, s.v. Jouets d’enfants, p. 401. 

’ Their existence is probably referred to in Martigny, p. 401, where a calls 
attention to the toys from the Roman catacombs now in the Christian Museum 
of the Vatican, but without any description which would serve to identify them. 
Presumably the dolls in Figure 24 are the ones which he mentions, but whether 
all three came from the catacombs or from other burials depends on the date of 
their execution. My own opinion is that only the first of the Vatican series dates 
— the fifth century when burial in the catacombs seems to have been aban- 
doned. 
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ation in the three examples from the Museo Cristiano is clearly 
marked. The first! surpasses the other two in modelling and, 
while the features are not handsome, they are at least clearly 
indicated. The hair, flat in back (Fig. 24a) and much stylized 
with sharp parallel incisions, has the appearance of a wig. This 
doll may be dated as early as the third century, to judge from 
the method of dressing the hair. Drawn up from the neck and 


Figure 24.. Earty CurisT1AN Bone DOLLs IN THE Museo CRISTIANO 


spread out across the back of the head it suggests the “‘nest,’’ which 
was common from the end of the second to the middle of the third 
century.2 The statue of Julia Domna in the Capitoline Museum 
shows the hair arranged in this way,’ but it is difficult to see any 
other resemblance between the crude doll and the carefully executed 
statue. 

Next in the Vatican series is an unusually small doll * (Fig. 24b) 
with slight modelling and features almost worn away. The back 
hair, marked by a curious reticulated pattern, calls to mind the 
method used to indicate the hide of the elephants on the plaque 
representing the Apotheosis of Romulus Augustulus.5 This seems 


1 No. 667. 10.5 x 2.7 cm. 

2 Mrs. Strong, Roman Sculpture, p. 379. 

3 Hekler, Roman Portraits, Pl. 288. See also the coins of Julia Domna, Manlia 
Scantilla and Didia Clara, Strong, loc. cit., Pl. CX XVI, 1, 2, 3. 

* No. 664. 5.2 x 1.3 cm. 

5 Cat. of Ivories in the British Museum, PI. I. 
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to be the earliest example of such cross-hatching, but it occurs in the 
sixth century as a method of representing hair on the Consular 
Diptych of Areobindus in Cluny (506),' where the hair of several 
figures in the arena is shown by criss-crossed lines.? This corre- 
spondence may furnish the clue to the date of the second doll. In 
the last of the Vatican dolls * (Fig. 24c) all semblance of human form 


Figure 25. FIGURE 26A AND B. 
Bone GRAECO-PARTHIAN BONE 
FROM THE Dou. 

RoMAN 
CATACOMBS 


is lacking. Were it not for the umbilicus and the grooves that 
serve to indicate the breasts and the pelvis it would be impossible to 
detect human anatomy, nor is it possible to date the doll save to say 
that it is later than Figure 24b. In all three examples the arms and 
legs are lost, but provision for their attachment was made through 
the shoulders and the flange at the base. 

The appearance of these dolls in their complete state may be 
gathered from a similar intact example of bone (Fig. 25), also from 


1R. Delbrueck, Die Consular Diptychen, Pls. 11 and 12. 

* Edward Capps, Jr., in his article, ‘‘The Style of the Consular Diptychs,”’ Art 
Bulletin, September, 1927, pp. 83-85, is of the opinion that this cross-hatching is 
of Egyptian origin and that it generally occurs on Alexandrian ivories of the 
sixth century. 

3 No. 666. 7.95 x 1.8 cm. 
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the catacombs.! It has the same long, shapeless body. The legs in 
this case are extant and are attached on either side of the flange. 
These are of additional interest, since they continue the tradition of 
the splendid oaken doll in that they have joints at the knees as well 
asat the hips. Since legs and arms are so frequently missing, it may 
be that they were sometimes made of perishable materials such as 
leather or cloth. This doll is evidently to be placed in the third 
century a trifle later than the first of the Vatican series. At this time 
Roman ladies dressed the hair so that the loosely twisted strands 
were drawn back of the ears and allowed to hang in loops nearly to 
the shoulders before being caught up into a ‘‘nest”’ on the back of 
the head. The prominent ears of the doll, the central parting of the 
hair and the long locks that hang almost to the base of the neck find 
their counterpart in the statues of Plautilla and Manlia Scantilla in 
the National Museum at Naples.’ 

Martigny * offers a curious explanation for the presence of dolls 
in Christian burials. In his opinion they are symbolic and ex- 
plained by a sentence in the New Testament (Mati. xviii, 3, cf. I Cor. 
xiii, 11): “‘Except ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” This interpretation 
is based on the presence of dolls in the tombs of adults, but the 
only example cited is the grave of Maria, wife of Honorius, daughter 
of Stilicon. As a matter of fact, there is another explanation for 
dolls in her tomb. Honorius espoused Maria in 398 a.p. when he 
was fourteen and she was some years younger. It was a marriage 
in name only, and when she died a little later it was natural that her 
dolls should have been buried with her to make it evident that she 
was still a virgin.‘ 

The common material from which dolls were made in post-classical 
times is bone orivory. This holds good in Egypt and farther east as 
well asin Rome. A Graeco-Parthian bone doll with jointed arms is 
in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania ° (Fig. 26). It was 
found as far away as Babylon and may have been brought back by 
the second Nippur expedition, but it can hardly be a new form of 
funerary Ishtar as the Museum Journal® states. The arms were 
attached by wires after being slipped into grooves in the upper arms 


Agana loc. cit., p. 401. Max von Boehn in Puppen und Puppenspiele, 
Vol. I, , fig. 99, wrongly calls this doll Greek. Boehn’s work is valuable 
chiefly * Be th the study of marionettes of post-classical date. 

2 Hekler, loc. cit., Pl. 301; also the profile head of Julia Paula, Strong, loc. cit., 
Pl. CXXVI, no. 8. On methods of hairdressing see also Daremberg and Saglio, 
s.v. Coma, pp. 1369, 1370. 

3 Martigny, loc. cit., p. 401. 

4 Smith, Dictionary ‘of Greek and Roman Biography, s.v. Honorius. 

5’ The Museum Journal, p. 210, no. 10. 

5 Ibid., p. 211. 
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just below the shoulders, a method of fastening not observed else- 
where. The narrow high waist, the arrangement of the hair and the 
stubby feet are not far removed from the types of figures found in 
Egypt in the third and fourth centuries a.p. 

Similar in type though of earlier date are two dolls in the British 
Museum ! which Lawrence? considers to be Babylonian Hellenistic 


Ficure 27. Coptic Bone Figure 28. Coptic 


of the third century B.c. The first is of Pentelic marble, the second 
of Assyrian alabaster. Both are high-waisted with narrow shoulders: 
and broad hips. The features of the first are well modelled, espe- 
cially the lips. There are holes for earrings. Both dolls show the 
same method of joining the arms as the Graeco-Parthian doll in the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. On the basis of style 
the type is so close to this Graeco-Parthian specimen that all three 
must be placed in the same category, but the alabaster and marble 
examples are sufficiently superior in modelling to warrant placing 


191669 and 91671. 
2 A. W. Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture, p. 71, Pl. 105b. 
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them a century or two earlier. They could in no case be dated in 
the third century B.c. In spite of their jointed arms, Lawrence dots 
not call them dolls, but nude goddesses,’ agreeing on this point with 
the Museum Journal.2 The marble doll evidently had inset eyes, a 
characteristic which carries us back to the far older Egyptian type. 


Figure 29. Coptic Ficure 30. Coptic 
Bone 


Other dolls of Graeco-Parthian date from tombs at Hillah were simi- 
larly adorned. ‘Some alabaster dolls . . . were covered with gold 
ornaments, and had semi-precious stones inlaid in the eye-sockets 
and navel. . . .”4 Certainly these are unusually elaborate and far 
more decorative than most dolls of post-classical date. One sus- 
pects that they came from the tombs of important individuals. 

In the long series of dolls from antiquity one turns to Egypt for 


1 For a similar type of good workmanship which may date from the first century, 
see the terracotta example in the Louvre, Heuzey, loc. cit., p. 3, Pl. III, 1. 
2 Loc. cit., p. 70. 3 June, 1928, p. 211. 4 Ibid., p. 200. 
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the latest specimens as for the earliest. Like their forerunners of the 
twelfth dynasty, only the arms of Coptic dolls were movable. A 
bone doll from Cairo (Fig. 27) ' dates possibly from the seventh 
century as Wulff states. While the modelling is far from accurate, 
the rounded form is reminiscent of classical figures, and the head 
closely resembles a doll dated by Strzygowski in the fourth or fifth 


Ficure 31. Figure 32. Coptic DoLis 
Coptic BonE 


century.2 This fullness gradually disappears in Coptic art until the 
bodies have become flat and angular. Though Wulff * places all 
the Coptic types in the seventh and eighth centuries, the range of 
style is considerably greater than would be expected in so limited a 
period. It is far more likely that the series continued to the eleventh 
or twelfth century,* but the sequence is somewhat puzzling. 

A doll in the Metropolitan Museum * (Fig. 28) seems to follow 
Figure 27 in the series, though it has been dated in the eleventh or 
twelfth century by the museum authorities, who see a resemblance 


1 Wulff, Alichristliche Bildwerke, III, 1, Pl. XXII, no. 528. 

2 Cairo Museum, 8880. Strzygowski, Koptische Kunst, p. 203, Pl. XVIII. 

3 Wulff, loc. cit., III, 1, pp. 131-134, Pl. XXII. 

4 Strzygowski, loc. cit., pp. 201-204. 

5 . 6.106. The provenance is unknown, save that is was bought in the Cairo 
market. 
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to a doll in the Cairo Museum ! dated in that period. As a matter 
of fact deterioration is not nearly so marked in the Metropolitan doll, 
and it should rather be compared with a doll published by Wulff * 
with which it is almost identical. The Metropolitan doll should 
probably be placed no later than the seventh century. More styl- 
ized than Figure 27 the chin, breasts and hips are still rounded. 
This doll once had hair to soften the very bald head and was further 
embellished with earrings. The shoulders are bored to hold pegs 
similar to that which forms a part of the arm of the doll in the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology (Fig. 29). 

This is an elegant specimen with its gaudy necklace and great 
staring eyes. The nose and mouth are nearly as small as those of the 
Metropolitan doll, but the grooved eyebrows and eyes with their 
filling of black paint help to give a lifelike appearance, as does the 
hair which is a combination of real and painted locks. The legs are 
more flaring and less natural in this case. The shoulders have be- 
come square and the breasts are as high as the collar bones. 

These characteristics are carried a step further in another doll also 
in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology (Fig. 30). The 
breasts are now quite flat, the eyes are triangular. The superior 
quality of Figure 29 is obvious, though it is due in part to the 
preservation of the paint which so successfully picks out the details. 

Another doll from Cairo (Fig. 31) ¢ offers further variation. She 
has abundant hair of black wool put on with wax. The very high 
waist and pelvis are indicated by straight lines. Finally the last 
stage is marked by two dolls in the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology (Fig. 32).° The shoulders are still bored for fastening 
onthe arms. The heads are flat on top, but were concealed by hair. 
The ears are small and close to the head without holes for earrings. 
These final Coptic types seem more primitive than degraded. 
Though certain characteristics have survived, what a far cry it is 
from the smoothly modelled forms of the Empire to the crude carv- 
ing of late Coptic times. 

Kate McK. ELpEerKIN 
Princeton, N. J. 


1 No. 8868. Strzygowski, loc. cit., p. 201, Pl. XVIII. 

? For a similar type see Wulff, loc. cit., no. 529, Pl. XXII. 
3 For a similar type see Wulff, no. 531, Pl. XXII. 

4 Wulff, Pl. X X11, 532. 

5 See also Wulff, loc. cit., Pl. XXII, no. 543. 
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PREHISTORIC, ORIENTAL AND CLASSICAL 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


The Biblical Nimrod and the Babylonian Meskingasher.—_Numerous attempts 
have been made to identify Nimrod with one of the kings of the old Babylonian 
dynastic lists, but none of these has been very successful. In J.A.O.S. xl (1929), 
pp. 303-317, J. Porticna attempts to identify Nimrod with Meskingasher, the 
first king of the first dynasty of Uruk, for the following reasons: Nimrod’s kingdom 
is said to have comprised Babel, Erech, Akkad, and Kalneh in Shin‘ar. With 
these correspond Eanna, Uruk, HA-A*! and Kullab in the list of kings of the 
first dynasty of Uruk. This is the only text that contains the names of four cities 
parallel to the Biblical list of Nimrod’s cities: (2) Nimrod is called ‘hero in the 
land,”’ which corresponds to the title of the kings of the first dynasty of Uruk 
en kiengi, “‘master of the land.” (3) Nimrod is called a son of Cush, i.e., he was of 
Hamitic (Egyptian) origin, and of Meskingasher it is said that he was “‘son of 
the Sungod,” and that after his death ‘“‘he went into the sea and went up on the 
mountain.” Both of these statements show affinity with Egyptian thought, and 
there are other indications of connection of the first dynasty of Erech with Egypt. 

Minoan or Assyrian Faience:—In arguing for the Oriental origin of the faience 
beakers in the form of animal and human heads, that have been found in Cyprus 
at Encomi and Maroni and more lately at Ashur on the Tigris, and are now in the 
Pritish Museum, 8S. Marrnatos seeks to refute the belief in the Minoan origin 
of the art which was expressed by Poulsen in the original publication of the Encomi 
finds (Jb. Arch. I. xxvi (1911), pp. 235 ff.) and more recently by H. R. Hall for 
the female-head cups, largely because of the occurrence among the Ashur finds of a 
separate vase-top which seems to him unquestionably Minoan (J.H.S. 1928, p. 
64 ff.; A.J.A. 1929, p. 111). Some of these female-head cups Marinatos thinks 
may be Cyprian imitations of Assyrian originals, but the animal heads, both in 
execution and in choice of species—horse, lion, sheep with close-lying semicircular 
horns unknown in Crete—and also in their likeness to metallic cups of undeniable 
Assyrian use and origin, seem to him to prove that the whole class of objects is 
essentially a product of Oriental art. The date is the thirteenth century B.c. 
Arch. Anz. 1928, cols. 533-554 (17 figs.). 

1The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Herrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samus E. 
Bassett, Professor N. Brown, Miss Mary E. Professor Sipnzy N. Deane, 
Professor Rosert E. Dencyer, Mrs. Evrra Hatt Donan, Mr. Viapmar J. Fewxes, Professor 
Harowp N. Fowter, Dr. Steruen B. Luce, Professor Van Deman Macorrtn, Professor 
CLARENCE MANNtnG, Professor Etmer T. Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor Joun 
C. Rourg, Professor Kennera Scort, Professor Professor Francis J. TscHan, 
Professor J. Uprvauu, Professor F. Weper, and the Editors. 


No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNna. material printed after June 30, 1930. 
For an explanation of the abbreviations see Vol. xxxiv, 1, p. 124, and Vol. xxix, 1, pp. 115-116. 
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The ‘‘Sealand” in Babylonian-Assyrian Literature.—The ‘‘Sealand” played a 
very important part in Babylonian and Assyrian history. The common opinion 
has been that this term denotes the marshy region at the northern end of 
the Persian Gulf. In J.A.0.S.1 (1930), pp. 1-25, R. P. Douauerry examines all 
the evidence in regard to the location of this country found in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions and comes to the conclusion that this indicates that the “Sealand” was 
Arabia. Ashurbanipal states that the “Sealand” extended from the city of Aqaba 
to the city of Bab-saliméti, 7.e., from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf. Sargon of 
Agade had the booty which he captured in the Westland (Syria-Palestine) sent 
home by way of the “Sealand,” i.e., Arabia. The name is derived from the bil- 
lowy waves of sand in the Arabian deserts, which suggest waves of the sea. The 
“Sealand” of Arabia was better watered in antiquity than at present, and fur- 
nished dynasties that were strong enough to conquer and rule Babylonia for a 
while. The “Sealand” thus appears as the corridor through which the civilization 
of Babylonia penetrated to Egypt. 

The Tower of Babel.—Nebuchadrezzar’s description of the Tower of Babylon 
as he completed it has been known for a generation. The German excavations at 
Babylon discovered remains of the two lower stories of this temple-tower, and 
confirmed the accuracy of the proportions given by Nebuchadrezzar. On the 
strength of this evidence various attempts have been made to reconstruct the 
Tower of Babel and other Babylonian and Assyrian ziggurats as a series of super- 
imposed cubes gradually diminishing in size. In the last few years new evidence 
has come to light in the discovery of a number of archaic representations of zig- 
gurats on seals and other objects. In Arch. f. Or. Forsch. v (1929), pp. 220-229 
(12 figs.); also in Alt. Or. xxix (1930), Pt. 2, pp. 1-36 (5 pls.); and in J.S.O.R. xiv 
(1930), pp. 1-10 (8 figs.), TH. Domparrt contends that this new evidence demands 
the abandonment of the older ‘‘cubical’’ theory of the structure of the ziggurats 
and the adoption of a theory of ramp-like stories or terraces. 

UR.—Chemical Analysis of Recent Finds.—In Mus. J. (University of Pennsyl- 
vania), xx, 3/4, 246-257 (4 pls.; 3 figs.), A. Kenner Granam, Director of the 
newly established Research Laboratory of the Museum, discusses restoration of 
silver by the formic acid process of the British Museum and the electrolytic treat- 
ment of the Metropolitan Museum. There are also some metallurgical and chemi- 
cal notes, the latter on the composition of Queen Shubad’s cosmetics. A notable 
and, from the standpoint of health, a surprising ingredient was oxide of lead! 
Remarkable success in restoration is attained, as is illustrated in the plates. 

Gem Cutters.—In Mus. J. (University of Pennsylvania), xx, 3/4 (Sept.—Dec. 
1929), 258-306 (22 pls., containing 120 figs.), Leon Learatn discusses gem cutters 
in ancient Ur. The paper presents: (1) The Banquet and Symposium; (2) Hero- 
Hunters; (3) The Gilgamesh Contests (Sargonid School); (4) The Myth of Light, 
The Hero Shamash; (5) Myths of Vegetation; (6) Wild and Domestic Animals; 
(7) Ritual Scenes; (8) Foreign Seals. Each section gives a running comment on 
the life of ancient Ur, as illuminated by the seal imprints (the figures of the plates 
in this article), each of which is accurately described, assigned to its period, and 
given its museum number. There is made available a fascinating and very com- 
plete presentation of the cylinder seal, as a work of art and as a picture of con- 
temporary life. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Greek Coinage in Syria.—The study of the Greek coinage of Syria, begun by 
A. Dreuponné in the R. Num. xxx (1927), is concluded in Vol. xxxiii (1929) with 
the coins of Antioch for the reign of Valerian. The study is limited to the coins 
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in the Cabinet de Médailles, but will be a valuable nucleus, if ever the much- 
needed Corpus of coins of Asia Minor is to be completed. 

The Linking of Egypt and Palestine.—In Antiquity, iv, 15 (1930), 279-284, 
Sir Furnpers Perris describes briefly the archaeological work at the sites of Gerar 
(Tell Jemmeh) and Beth-pelet (Tell Fara). Both sites are on the border between 
Palestine and Egypt. Egyptian objects easily dateable are helping to settle the 
history of the products of Palestine. 

Recruiting of Roman Legions.—In Jh. Oest. Arch I. xxv, 1 (1929), 70-81, O. 
Cuntz shows from inscriptions that the Syrian legions were brought together in 
the same way as were those in Egypt. 


ASIA MINOR 


Cappadocian Pottery.—The interest of archaeologists in the discoveries in Asia 
Minor has centered so exclusively upon the records of the Hittite kings found at 
Boghazk@i, that little attention has been paid as yet to the minor cultural remains. 
It is a welcome contribution accordingly, when in Arch. Orientdlni, ii (1930), pp. 
255-261 (7 pls.), A. A. ZAKHAROv publishes photographs and descriptions of a 
collection of Cappadocian pottery now in the Hermitage, Leningrad. This was 
bought at Constantinople in 1911 and is the result of illicit digging by natives. 
The pottery differs from that of Boghazkéi, published by Zakharov in 1927, and 
resembles that found by Chantre. Its origin must be some place in the outskirts 
of Kiil-Tepe. 

The Date of the Artemis Rospigliosi.—A statue of Artemis, in vigorous forward 
motion, with arms in the position of having just shot an arrow to the right, is 
known in eight or nine more or less mutilated replicas, of which the most familiar 
is in the Rospigliosi palace in Rome, others in the Lateran, the Albani palace in 
Rome, in St. Louis, in Samos, the Peiraeus, and elsewhere. A certain resemblance 
of action to the Victory of Samothrace has given rise to a conjectural dating of 
the evidently bronze original in the third or even the fourth century B.c., but a 
stronger resemblance in attitude and style to the figures, especially the so-called 
Doris, on the left-hand wall of the grand staircase from Pergamon, is evidence 
that the Artemis was a work of the same artist, but enough earlier than the altar 
to have served as a model for its decoration. It is therefore of the time of Eumenes 
II, the first half of the second century B.c. The sculptor seems to have been less 
influenced by the traditions of the great classical age than most of his co-workers. 
P. GroreMeEYER, A. Scumipt, Jb. Arch. I. xliii (1928), pt. 3/4, pp. 269-286 (9 figs.). 

An Early Clazomenian Sarcophagus in Oxford.—A terracotta sarcophagus from 
Clazomenae, in the Ashmolean Museum, belongs to the class of long, comparatively 
narrow and shallow, rectangular Clazomenian sarcophagi, which was first recog- 
nized and named Class C, by Kjellberg in 1905. These are earlier than the open 
trapezoidal sarcophagi (Class B) or the large rectangular ones with gable-roof 
covers (Class A), and they illustrate later seventh-century burial customs and the 
early development of one phase of East Greek art. The painting is closely allied 
to that of Camirus in Rhodes, showing much the same variety of motives, linear, 
floral and animal (wild goat, lion and bull, etc.), but is coarser and less skilful. 
About 600 B.c., under Egyptian influence, a new style of sarcophagus came into 
use (Class B), which was broader at the head than at the foot, and without cover, 
designed to be set up on end at the prothesis, like an Egyptian mummy. This 
trapezoidal shape was in use through the sixth and into the fifth century, but at 
some time in the latter part of the sixth, the rectangular shape was revived 
(Class A), but larger and more elaborately decorated than the seventh-century 
type, and without the square projections in the four internal corners that the two 
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earlier classes had. The decorative art of Clazomenae is a distinct branch of East 
Greek art, inferior to the other three divisions, Camiran, Naucratite, and Fikel- 
lura, and it should be given a distinctive name, Clazomenian. E. B. Price. 
J.HS.1\, pt. i, pp. 80-88 (2 pls.; 6 figs.). 

Hittites and Greeks.—In Arch. Orientdlni, i (1929), pp. 323-343 (1 plate), 
B. Hrozny¥ gathers up all the evidence from the Hittite inscriptions that seems to 
point to contact of the Hittites with the Greeks. In the fourteenth and in the 
thirteenth century B.c. the Hittites were in constant contact with the people 
of Ahbiyawé, or Ahhiyad. The names of the cities of the Afpiyd that can be identi- 
fied point to the southwest coast of Asia Minor as the home of this people. They 
are to be identified with the Achaeans, and their center in the earliest times was 
the island of Rhodes. One of the kings of the Ahhiyé was Antarawash, presumably 
Greek Andreus. Another king was Alakshandush, presumably Greek Alexandros. 

In the same number of this journal, pp. 344-349 (2 plates), S. Sataé reviews the 
arguments of Hroznf¥ from the point of view of Greek archaeology, and regards 
the identifications of the latter, almost without exception, as very attractive. 

The Invasion of the Indo-Europeans in Asia Minor about 2000 B.C.—The oldest 
of the tablets found at Boghazkdi is the inscription of Anittash, King of Kushshara. 
It is the earliest document written in the so-called ‘‘Hittite” language, and is 
therefore the oldest known record in an Indo-European dialect. It is of exceptional 
historical importance, because it gives a picture of the period in which the Indo- 
European conquest of Asia Minor was going on. In Arch. Orientdlni, i (1929), 
pp. 273-299 (1 pl.), B. Hrczn¥ publishes a new collation of this important text 
with transcription, translation, and philological, geographical, and historical 
commentary. He comes to the conclusion that we can trace six racial stocks in 
Asia Minor from the historical records: (1) the Hittites, a non-Indo-European 
people who came into Asia Minor in the course of the fourth millennium B.c.; 
(2) the Liites, the first wave of Indo-Europeans, who came about 2500 B.c.; 
(3) the Nésites, now commonly called “‘ Indo-European Hittites,’’ who came about 
2000 B.c.; (4) the Hurrites, a non-Indo-European race, whose capital was Hurri, 
probably the modern Urfa; (5) the Mitanni, a race from India; the Paldites, whose 
language was a mixture of Hittite and Liite. The Indo-European language of the 
Boghazkii inscriptions, which is commonly called “Hittite,” Hrozny thinks should 
be called Nésite. 

The Origin of the Word \afpus.—In J. Asiat. ecxv (1929), pp. 237-253, G. 
Dvumézit seeks to throw light, upon the etymology of AdSpus, the double-headed 
axe, with which the AaBipivGos in Crete is believed to be connected. He derives 
it from a pre-Greek word in the languages of Asia Minor which he associates with 
the classical and modern Georgian word lahvari, ‘lance.’ In the oldest representa- 
tions of this weapon in Georgian art it has two branches. It is carried by Saint 
George in his conflict with the dragon, and obviously is a survival of the double- 
axe thunderbolt carried by ancient deities of Asia Minor. The original religious 
significance of the lahvari is shown by the fact that in Georgian the verb derived 
from it means ‘curse.’ In one of the mountain dialects of Georgian lahGr means 
a ‘talisman’ or other magical object. 

Treaties of the Hittite Empire in the Hittite Language.—In Mitt. Vorderas. 
Aeg. Ges. xxiv (1930), pp. 1-228, J. Frrepricu publishes in transcription and 
translation three Hittite treaties in continuation of the series of treaties published 
in the same journal in 1926. The first isa treaty between Murshilish II (ca. 1350 
B.c.) and Manapa-Dattash of the land of the river Sheha. This land seems to 
have been located on the upper waters of the Maeander in Phrygia in the larger 
district known to the Hittites as Great-Arzawa. Manapa-Dattash had to flee 
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for his life into the land of Karkisha upon the accession of his elder brother GAL- 
Dattash to the throne. Here he was befriended by the Hittite king Murshilish II, 
and as a result of an insurrection in his home country he was placed on the throne 
by Hittite influence. This treaty is designed to confirm his loyalty to the Hittite 
empire. The second treaty is between Muwattallish, the son of Murshilish II 
and Alakshandush of Wilusha, a district of Great Arzawa. The name Alak- 
shandush is strikingly suggestive of Greek Alexandros. Was he really a Greek, 
or was the name borrowed from the Greeks by neighboring barbarians, or is 
Alexandros a foreign name that has been made to conform to a Greek type? 
These are questions that with our present knowledge cannot be answered decisively. 

The third treaty is between Shuppiluliumash (ca. 1395-1355 B.c.) and Huqqa- 
nash of the land of Hayasha in the mountains of Armenia. Interesting from the 
point of view of Hittite law is one of the later provisions of the treaty. Huqqa- 
nash has taken sisters, half-sisters, cousins and hierodules as concubines. The 
Hittite king charges him that these relations are forbidden by Hittite law, and 
that he must desist from them, and gives him as warning the terrible fate that 
befell another sinner of the same sort. 

EPHESUS.—West Gate of the Agora.—In Jh. Ocest. Arch. I. xxv, 1 (1929), 22- 
53, H. HomRMANN gives detailed measurements of this gate and submits a recon- 
struction. 

SAMOS.—In Ath. Mitt. liv (1929), pp. 96-141 (8 inserted pls.; 33 figs.), A. N. 
ScuneIper sketches the history of Samos from the fourth century .p. to the end 
of the Byzantine period, and describes some remains of this period which were 
brought to light by the recent German excavations. These were chiefly places 
of worship: (1) The chapel and cloisters, whose architectural members are de- 
scribed by Wrede in the same volume of the Mittheilungen. This ScHNEIDER re- 
stores and dates late in the fifth century. (2) A large basilica of the same period, 
doubtless the cathedral church of Samos, on the west side of the harbor of Samos; 
near it is a small chapel, built somewhat earlier, with parts of its mosaics still 
intact. (3) A basilica close to the west wall of the city, whose beautiful mosaic 
floor, in which only Geometric patterns were used, dates it as early as the fifth 
century. (4) The fifth-century basilica near the Heraeum, abutting on a Roman 
building, from which were obtained many architectural members used in its 
construction. 

ScHNEIDER also publishes the Christian pottery, lamps, inscriptions and coins 
(dating from the sixth to the twelfth century) which were found on various sites 
near the ancient city of Samos. 

The results of the German excavations in 1928 on the eastern coast of Samos, 
opposite Mycale, are described by W. Wrepz in Ath. Mitt. liv (1929), pp. 65-95 
(14 inserted pls.; 14 figs.). The remains of three structures were uncovered: a 
small Byzantine church and cloisters, a Hellenistic tower, and architectural mem- 
bers belonging to a late Greek sanctuary. The masonry of the tower is charac- 
teristic of walls built in Asia Minor during the years 300-150 B.c., in which a 
narrow header is used after every two or three stretchers. The sanctuary was a 
small Doric naiscus, with half-columns attached to the other walls. Data for 
its reconstruction are insufficient. There is no clue to the identity of the cult, 
but two altars found nearby point to its use asa heroon. The finds of sculpture, 
a female torso and a relief, both archaic, were unimportant. 

Pottery of Samian Heraeum.—In Ath. Mitt. liv (1929), pp. 6-64 (5 pls.; 28 
inserted pls.; 50 figs.), W, Tecunav publishes the pottery, from the Geometric 
period to the end of antiquity, which was found in the Heraeum at Samos during 
the excavations of 1910-1914 and 1925-1928. There are few complete vases and 
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ordinary unpainted ware predominates. Since the structures near and under 
which the sherds were found have not yet been definitely dated, the pottery con- 
tributes no new evidence for ceramic chronology. 

Pre-historic sherds are common, but end with Middle Helladic; Mycenaean 
and Proto-Geometric finds are negligible. The Geometric show strong Rhodian 
influence in both shape and decoration. On a large scyphus is a prothesis scene 
quite unlike the typical Attic representation; the movements of the women 
mourners are indicated by the bending of the knees, an Ionian characteristic. This 
vase was found near the altar, not in a grave. 

Rhodian influence continues during the Orientalizing period. As in the Geo- 
metric period, there is little imported ware. On the fragments of a deinos of local 
manufacture are represented fish, snails, algae and an octopus. The border at 
the top of the vase is composed of Geometric latticed triangles. The shape of the 
vase, the Geometric pattern, and our knowledge that Samian pottery began in 
the Geometric period, all disprove for Samos the theory of Boehlau that Mycenaean 
decorative elements survived in the later vase painting of the eastern Aegean 
region. 

The B. F. ware is chiefly Athenian, but some Ionian and Laconian fragments 
were found. A number of Panathenaic amphorae, chiefly of the early fifth cen- 
tury (to be published later), were doubtless dedicated by a Samian victor in the 
games at Athens. 

Among the scanty fragments of fifth-century pottery are those of a white- 
ground cylix, with a splendid figure of Heracles and the xadés-name [’A)xi]uax[os], 
the work of the great master whose only vase hitherto known is the white-ground 
cylix in Boston (Beasley, Amer. Vases, 130). The Samian vase seems to be the 
earlier of the two. 

The plain blackglazed ware of the fourth century and the Hellenistic period, 
found in large quantities, shows in its forms the influence of Attic importations. 
The stamped vases include none imported from Italy; in contrast with those found 
at Priene they show no Latin inscriptions. They are purely local in technique, 
and their number and variety testify to the importance of Samos in the manufac- 
ture of terra sigillata. The series of lamps is fairly complete from the sixth 
century B.c. to the third century a.p. Amphora stamps include a few new names. 

TROAD.—A Goddess Between Two Horsemen, Forming the Foot of a Mirror. 
—In B.C.H. liii (1929), pp. 42-69 (9 figs.) FerNnanp CHAPOUTHIER discusses an 
object found in 1787 by the Jew Gormezano, who was excavating for Choiseul- 
Gouffier, ambassador of France to the Sublime Porte. The excavation in ques- 
tion was in the Troad and the finds were all of the classic period. There are two 
accounts of the discovery; one by Choiseul-Gouffier himself, the other in Leche- 
valier’s Voyage dans la Troade. Both are quoted in parallel columns in this article. 
The object as restored by Fauvel was a bronze statue of a goddess on a flat pedestal 
upheld by two horses, who were also on a flat, circular base. On each horse there 
had originally been a rider, but the upper parts of the riders were broken away. 
The face of the goddess, too, had been destroyed. On her shoulders and upper 
arms were sphinxes confronted, and, on their backs, lions. Both Lechevalier and 
Choiseul-Gouffier append drawings of the group, which are reproduced. The 
goddess is obviously the support of a mirror, and the flat circular pedestal restored 
by both authors as supporting the group is unquestionably the mirror itself. The 
animals, therefore, on the goddess’s shoulders, will be the real supports for the 
mirror, just as in architecture the capital comes in between the column and the 
entablature to support the latter. Consequently, sphinxes and lions, instead of 
coming together, must have spread out from one another to support the mirror 
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evenly, and Chapouthier restores the lions as holding volutes in their fore-paws 
which extend down to a palmette on the head of the goddess. With regard to the 
horses, they are kept in the position indicated by Fauvel on the analogy of mirrors 
in the British Museum and Athens. A sketch of the restored mirror is then given. 
It is believed that it cannot be later than 450 B.c. Its present whereabouts is 
unknown. It represents the Great Mother Goddess of Anatolia, carried between 
two equestrian devotees. This goddess, whether known as Cybele, Hecate, 
Artemis, or the Mother of the Gods, is the same and her power extends over all 
the forces of nature. She is always accompanied by wild animals, of which the lion 
and the sphinx are the most common, and both of which are here represented. The 
motive of being supported by riders is also Anatolian, and may derive from the 
Hittites. It is suggested that the riders may be Amazons; the upper bodies being 
broken away, and the lower parts draped, no indication of the sex is preserved; 
and there is abundant reference to the connection of the Amazons with the cult 
of the Great Mother. After the fifth century, in fact from the second century 
B.c. to Roman times, she is frequently found on ex-votos. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Greek Harp.—The Greek harp, as represented in art, is discussed by R. 
Hersie in Ath. Mitt. liv (1929), pp. 164-193 (2 pls.; 4 inserted pls.; 13 figs.). 
The harp played a subordinate réle among Greek musical instruments. In con- 
trast to the lyre and the cithara it is rarely mentioned in literature. Plato and 
Aristotle deemed it unsuitable for use in education; it was all but neglected by 
writers on musical theory; there is no myth connected with its origin, and it had 
no part in musical contests. We have indications that its use was a privilege of 


women and that it was triangular in shape, and half a dozen names of harp instru- 
ments have come down to us. : 

As pictured in art the Greek harp differs from the modern harp in having the 
side to which the strings that come from the sound-body are fastened, at the bot- 
tom instead of at the top, in other words, the modern harp is supported on a point 
of the triangle, the Greek harp on one of its sides. This was necessary, since the 
Greek harp, being smaller, commonly rested on the lap of the harpist. It appears 
in two distinct types. In the first the sound-body, which is gently curved, is on 
the side next to the breast of the player. The third side was at first open, that is, 
it consisted of the longest string; later a support was added, either plain or in the 
form of a swan-like bird. In the second type the sound-body was straight and 
farthest from the player. As a result the harpist’s extended right hand touched 
the short strings first. This was in keeping with Greek musical theory, in which 
the scale descended from high to low notes. In modern music the scale ascends; 
it is, therefore, natural that in our harp when the player’s arm is extended the higher 
notes are struck last, as the hand approaches the body. The second type of 
Greek harp shows two variations: in one there is no sound-body, the three sides 
being alike; in the other the bottom of the harp is reinforced by an additional sup- 
port parallel to the side to which the strings were attached and where, in all 
probability, the instrument was tuned. 

The harp is played chiefly by women, especially in the dreamy moods of love. 
This explains why it is not pictured until after 450 b.c., and why it appears most 
frequently on late R. F. and South Italian vases. It is not found in the Oriental- 
izing or the B. F. periods, or on R. F. vases until after the passing of the Severe 
Style. Yet Aristotle includes it among the “early instruments,” and it is men- 
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tioned in literature in connection with the names of Terpander, Sappho, Alcaeus 
and Ibycus. In Greece it is first represented in the early statuettes of Cycladic 
harpists, who use the bow-shaped instrument. This is the form of the primitive 
Egyptian harp, which, however, in its developed form is of larger size. The smaller 
triangular instrument was indigenous to the empires of western Asia, from which 
it passed to Egypt and to Greece. 

The Seven-Stringed Lyre.—The ancient tradition that Terpander invented the 
seven-stringed lyre by adding three strings to the tetrachord, is today generally 
regarded by scholars as apochryphal, since it is now known that a lyre with seven 
or more strings was used in early Egypt and in Greece during Cretan-Mycenaean 
times. There is, however, archaeological evidence that the tradition about 
Terpander is true. In Geometric art only the primitive tetrachord (a lyre with 
three, four, or five strings) is represented. Terpander lived at the end of the 
Geometric period. It is altogether probable that he introduced and standardized 
the use of the heptachord, for it cannot be a mere coincidence that the seven- 
stringed lyre first appears in Greek art soon after the time of Terpander, on a 
lead statuette from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia and on a Melian vase. The 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes, which tells of the invention of the heptachord, cannot 
be earlier than Terpander, and may well be assigned to a date when the seven- 
stringed lyre through his influence had displaced the tetrachord. 

Terpander himself seems to have employed the more primitive instrument: as 
well as the heptachord. One of his nomes was called rerpaoiiios, a composition 
in four dodats. Since Timotheus, in referring to Terpander, uses @iais in the 
sense of xopdais (Persae, 237 f., cf. the paraphrase of Wilamowitz), the véyuos 
terpaoléivos Was a nome written for the tetrachord (L. Deusner, Ath. Mitt. 
liv (1929) pp. 194-200 (3 figs.). 

The Sources of the Greek Belief in Mother-Goddesses.—In Biblica, xi (1930), 
pp. 266-290, K. Primm calls attention to the fact that goddesses play no important 
part in primitive Aryan religion, and are not common to the Greeks and the 
Romans, except through late borrowing. The Greek religion, however, has a 
number of great goddesses. These cannot have been primitive Greek, but must 
have been borrowed from some outside source. Curtius suggested a Semitic 
origin, but these goddesses do not bear Semitic names, and the theory exaggerates 
the influence of the Phoenicians. The English archaeological school has sought the 
origin of these goddesses in the aboriginal population which the Greeks conquered. 
It is true that images of a mother-goddess appear throughout Europe in Paleo- 
lithic times, but they are not found in Neolithic times, so that it is uncertain 
whether the aborigines of Greece possessed mother-goddesses. On the other 
hand, the Aegean civilization with Crete as its center was characterized by a 
highly developed cult of goddesses. Here then is to be found the origin of the 
Greek goddesses. 

Priimm then examines the theories of Evans, Nillson, and Kern in regard to the 
character of the Cretan religion as it is disclosed by archaeology only, and comes 
to the conclusion that, in spite of all the differences of method in studying the ma- 
terial and all differences of interpretation, there is general agreement that in the 
second millennium B.c. the cult of one or more goddesses played an exceptionally 
important part in the religion of Crete, and that the functions of this goddess, 
or these goddesses, were those of the goddesses in later Greek religion. 

Summary of Greek Archaeology.—In R. Et. Gr. xliii, 199 (Jan.—March, 1930), 
64-129 (21 figs.), appears the usual excellent summary of the preceding year’s 
work in the whole field of Greek archaeology, wherever and by whomsoever con- 
ducted. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


DELOS.—Temple of Arsinoe Philadelphos.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. Jan.—March, 
1929, 32-40, R. Vauuots discusses this temple. An inscribed marble stele with 
figures in bronze relief points to an introduction of the Egyptian cult at Delos in 
the course of the third century, which was probably concealed under another 
name until 166. The oinochoai with portraits of queens recall the statues made 
in honor of Arsinoe by Ptolemy II, statues holding a horn of abundance (in form 
like a rhyton) in one hand, and pouring a libation from a phial with the other. 
With these is generally associated the name of the goddess Agathe Tyche, occa- 
sionally Isis. There was a considerable development of Arsinoe as a maritime 
divinity, and many of the objects found (shells, etc.) point to motive offerings 
made by sailors. Inserted panel paintings were on the temple, which are seen 
in Roman architecture first in the Augustan Age. The author thinks these to 
be of Alexandrian origin, and he so explains their not appearing in Rome until 
after the Roman contact with Egypt. Finally this Arsinoe was confused or 
identified with Artemis (who was also ‘“ Philadelphos” and a protector of seamen). 
There is occasion probably to recognize a new factor in the study of Hellenic cults. 

PHILIPPI.—The Sanctuary of the Egyptian Gods.—In B.C.H. liii (1929), 
pp. 70-100 (pls. I-III; 16 figs.), Paui Cotuart describes this sanctuary, which 
had been excavated in 1920 and 1921 by M. L. Renaudin of the French School. 
It is situated in the neighborhood of the acropolis, in terraces, partly cut out of 
the slope of the hill, partly supported by a double retaining wall, and commands 
a magnificent view. It is oriented N.N.W.-S.S.E. and divided into two sections, 
the building of the temple being at the east, while in front of them is an esplanade, 
formed by the retaining wall, which also upholds a ramp leading to the temple. 
The terrace was paved with marble, in front of the fagade of the temple, and 
there was a marble stairway leading té upper chambers used for cult purposes, 
only two steps of which remain. The blocks of the fagade were coated with 
painted stucco. The walls divide the sanctuary into five cellae of almost uniform 
dimension, one of which (the second from the north) has a semicircular niche 
sunk into the end wall, revetted with stucco, partly preserved. This seems to 
have been the principal chamber of the temple. The two southern cellae have 
not yet been completely uncovered. At the northern end there was a large hall, 
of superior construction to the chambers mentioned above. This opens on a 
passageway which in turn leads to a vestibule. The building is surely identified 
by four inscriptions found in it by Renaudin, and by three others found in the 
vicinity, which are published in this article, and belong in the second and third 
centuries of our era, four of which are Greek, three Latin. These inscriptions 
mention Isis, Serapis, and Harpocrates as worshipped at this sanctuary, of whom 
Isis was the most important, Serapis next; Harpocrates seems to have been 
assimilated with Apollo. Curiously enough, Anubis does not appear on any of 
the inscriptions. The function of these Egyptian divinities at Philippi was 
primarily healing, as is proven by a terracotta statuette of Telesphoros found 
in the excavation, a god who is always associated with convalescence and cure. 
Isis, too, is a divinity of health, and an inscription from Delos speaks of Isis- 
Hygieia. The few fragments of sculpture found in the sanctuary can be con- 
sidered as ex-votos, being for the most part isolated parts of the body, the most 
important of which is a hand in marble of life size. The metal finds include two 
knives and a pair of pincers in bronze, some lead objects, and six Roman Imperial 
coins. Each of the deities occupied one of the cellae mentioned above, as his 
private chapel, while the large hall may have served for ritual meals and libations. 
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SCULPTURE 


Ancient and Modern “Antique” Sculpture.—In a long article published in two 
sections in Jb. Arch. I. xliii (1928), pp. 140-170, 171-229 (11 pls.; 78 figs.), F. 
StupniczKA points out in detail the features which prove the modern origin 
of some of the now famous “archaic” sculptures produced by Professor Dossena 
in Rome, and the various available sources of his inspiration, and in a still more 
elaborate argument he champions the genuineness of the fragmentary and much- 
mutilated group, now in Munich, which came upon the market with the admittedly 
false pieces and is claimed by their author as equally his work. The group con- 
sists of the upper portion of a female figure in the costume of the Acropolis maidens 
and the head and shoulders of a youth apparently in a stooping position in front 
of her. Studniczka explains it as a “Rape,” an incident similar to the forcible 
seizure of Thetis by Peleus, of Helen by Paris, Proserpina by Hades, and others 
that are illustrated in ancient vase-painting and sculpture. The two figures are 
on the scale of the west pediment of the Temple of Aphaia in Aegina, but a pair 
of hands, the fingers of which remain attached to the shoulder and side of the 
woman, are on a larger scale and must represent a deity, probably female, who 
was present and interested in the action. The material of the group is apparently 
a South Italian marble, and as, in various points of style and composition, it 
seems to have analogies in West Greek work, the critic assigns it tentatively to 
an artist of Magna Graecia of about 500 B.c. One of the numerous archaeol- 
ogists who hold a contrary opinion about the work, B. AsHmoxz (J.H.S. 1 (1930), 
pp. 99-104 (2 pls.; 7 figs.)), offers as proof of the falsity of the group, the fact that 
the grooves in the hair of the woman are smooth channels, made by a running 
drill, and this instrument was not known even in Athens until after the time of the 
Parthenon sculptures, having appeared between their time and that of the Niké 
balustrade. 

Antecedents of the Polyclitan Astragalus Players.—In R. Et. Gr. xlii, 195/196 
(Apr.—June, 1929), 121-136, Ca. Picarp discusses the forerunners of the Polycli- 
tan astragalus players, mentioned by Pliny as having been seen by him in the 
atrium of Titus. Mr. Picard finds a possible antecedent in a ‘‘group” (now 
separated) of the Acropolis Museum—two half-nude youths stooping before an 
archaic Athena and apparently throwing dice. Athena Skiras, especially, was a 
goddess of divination by the dice, and she was especially the object of cult in the 
Attic region. Heracles at Boura, in Achaea, and probably Artemis Skiris at 
Miletus were also deities of “‘astragalomancy.’’ Coins, notably those from Asia 
Minor, show two young men in such a position. It is likely, thinks M. Picard, 
that the sculpture of Polyclitus was one of religious significance, and not a mere 
genre group as has been generally believed. 

Asklepios and Panakeia.—In R. Arch. xxxi, 1 (1930), pp. 18-27, R. E1ster 
points out very convincingly that the group of a woman kneeling before a male 
figure, traditionally explained as Christ and the woman healed of the flux, is in 
reality an ex-voto representing Asklepios and his daughter, Panakeia, set up by a 
wealthy woman, named Berenike, in recognition for being cured of a chronic 
hemorrhage. The codex Gaster (no. 89), which refers to an inscription on the 
statue of the woman, led Eisler to his ingenious interpretation of the group. 

Demeter and Persephone.—An Attic relief of unusual beauty, representing 
Demeter and Persephone, is published by Cur. Karvusvs in Ath. Mitt. liv (1929), 
pp. 1-5 (pl.). It was found in 1923, built into a late grave south of the Ilissus, 
and very likely once stood in the Metroon é “Aypas. The lower part and the 
left side of the relief are gone. The figures are life size. Demeter, identified 
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by her veil and the fragmentary inscription . . . HTHP, stands with her left 
arm resting on the shoulder of her daughter, who sits by her left side. The right 
arms of both goddesses are extended, probably towards worshippers represented 
on the missing portion of the stele. The style of the sculpture points to a date 
about 415 B.c. 

The Hestia Giustiniani.—The experiment of “ bronzing’’ the plaster cast in the 
University of Kénigsberg, of the Hestia Giustiniani, has brought out qualities 
and effects that point strongly to a bronze original, which the likeness to the bronze 
Charioteer of Delphi had already suggested. The marble copy in the Museo 
Torlonia, from which the cast was made, may be dated in the second half of the 
first century A.D. B. Scuweitzer, Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 3/4, cols. 510-516(2 figs.). 

Sabazius-Sardanapalus-Dionysus.—A propos of the heavily draped and 
bearded statue in the Sala delle Biga of the Vatican, which is inscribed SARDA- 
NAPALUS, and of the other replica recently (1926) brought from Castel Gan- 
dolfo to the Terme Museum in Rome, L. Currtius discusses the various forms in 
Greek art and legend of an Oriental deity belonging to the matriarchal world of 
Asia Minor, a sort of male counterpart of Cybele, a year-god, a god of animal 
and vegetable fertility, a god of death and immortality, sometimes appearing in 
the guise of a Persian monarch, sometimes even riding on a camel, sometimes 
half-human, half leaf-and-tendril, who, under the name of Sabazius, came into 
the Greek religious world and even into the field of drama, at least as early as the 
time of Aristophanes, and was embodied in an important cult statue, the original 
of these replicas, in the fourth century B.c. His resemblance, amounting almost 
to identification, to the bearded Dionysus of earlier centuries, appears in the 
legends of his history as well as in this artistic conception, and is expressed by 
Cicero, who says, in speaking of the various forms of Dionysus, tertium . . . 
regem Asiae praefuisse dicunt, cui Sabazia sunt instituta. Sardanapalus is another 
name for this multi-form god. Jb. Arch. J. xliii (1928), pt. 3/4, pp. 281-297 
(19 figs.). 

A fragment of a head, including the upper part of the face, which is missing in 
the Castel Gandolfo replica, has appeared in London and may belong to that 
statue. B. Asumo xe, J.H.S.1 (1930), pt. i, p. 142 (fig.). 

ATHENS.—The West Pediment of the Parthenon.—In J.H.S. | (1930), pt. i, 
pp. 4-19 (11 figs.), W. R. Lernasy discusses in detail the essential symmetry, 
unity, and Phidian character of the west pediment of the Parthenon. Con- 
spicuous in the groups of startled spectators on the left and right of the chariots 
which enclose the central action of Athena and Poseidon, are Cecrops and 
Erechtheus, the traditional guardians of the Acropolis, who were represented in 
earlier pediments as huge serpents (Cecrops has a serpent tail even here). Of the 
other figures, Cephalus and Procris, Cranaus, and possibly others, can be identi- 
fied. They appear to be just roused from sleep, at dawn, by the noise of some 
stupendous occurrence. Just as the figures in the assembly of the gods in the 
east frieze are copied from those in the pediment group under which they are 
placed, so the Athena of the west pediment shows a close kinship both with the 
Parthenos, the cult statue of the temple, and with the so-called Lemnian Athena, 
all being characterized by a combination of dignity and crisp freshness which is 
peculiar to Phidias. 

The Parthenon Sculptures.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. xxv, 2 (1929), 173-188, 
Fr. Winter, from the figures on two stamnoi in London and Munich and on a 
pelike in London, and by comparison with the Sacrifices of Isaac by Ghiberti and 
Brunelleschi, concludes that the sculpture and painting on the Parthenon were 
done by different schools of masters. 
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OLYMPIA.—tThe Sculptures of the Temple of Zeus.—In Jb. Arch. I. xiii, 
(1928), pp. 230-268 (9 figs.), B. ScHwerrzER gives in great detail his reasons for 
preferring Treu’s arrangement of the five central figures of the east pediment at 
Olympia (Oenomaus and Sterope in the northern half, at the left hand of Zeus, 
Pelops and Hippodameia on the other side) to the reverse position favored by 
Studniczka and Buschor, and for tracing a chronological sequence of the whole 
sculptural decoration in which the subjects and arrangement of the metopes was 
planned and their execution begun with those at the east end, about 470 B.c., the 
others being added gradually in regular succession and with increasing artistic 
excellence toward the west end. The east or main pediment, with Zeus and the 
fate-bearing chariot race, belongs in the second of the three stages of this develop- 
ment, and embodies the highest achievement possible in the still archaic tradition 
of the first half of the fifth century. It is the work of a Peloponnesian, perhaps 
an Argive artist, whose native mainland style was somewhat affected by the 
Athenian, especially the Polygnotan spirit, through personal contact and per- 
haps foreign residence; while the much later west pediment, with Apollo and the 
battle of Centaurs and Lapiths, typifying the conquest of civilization over bar- 
barism, was designed by an Ionian artist but executed, apparently with some 
haste, largely or wholly by pupils or assistants, who may also have been Ionian. 
Incidentally he discusses the relation of the designs for pediments to friezes and 
round pictures on vases and the development of these designs from the first crude 
attempts to utilize the space through a stage in which the interest faces outward 
toward the ends and one in which it faces inward toward the centre, to that in 
which a middle figure dominates and unifies the action of the two sides. The 
reasons for the preferred arrangement of the east pediment are, in brict, that it 
puts Oenomaus in relation with Sterope and Pelops with Hippodameie, as they 
should be, while in the other arrangement they half turn their backs on the two 
women and appear to be engaged with each other across the figure of Zeus; and 
secondly, as the right shoulder of Zeus is slightly lower than the left, and Pelops 
is not quite so tall as Oenomaus, the difference in stature is not noticeable with 
this arrangement, but with the other it is exaggerated. ; 

Temple of Zeus.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. xxv, 1 (1929), 82-108, H. ScHrapEr, 
from his identification of the head of woman A with the Albani Kora, concludes 
that Alkamenes is not the sculptor of the figures in the western pediment. 

PHERAE.—Statuette of a Warrior.—Y. B&quiacNon continues his Thessalian 
Studies in B.C.H. liii (1929), pp. 101-116 (pl. IV; 10 figs.) with the discussion of a 
bronze statuette found in the joint excavation of the French School at Athens 
and the Greek Archaeological Society at Pherae in 1926. (For his previous 
Thessalian Studies, see ibid. lii (1928), pp. 9-44, 444465.) This statuette had 
previously been briefly published by Arvanitopoulos in Polemon, i, pp. 57-60. 
Associated with it were found bronze objects and terracotta figurines of the Geo- 
metric period. It is at present in the National Museum at Athens. The right 
hand is broken away at the wrist and the feet are also missing—all broken in 
antiquity. It falls into a series of bronze statuettes of which the Athens museum 
possesses a number of excellent examples. The modelling is archaic in style, the 
height out of proportion to the breadth, with exaggerated musculature and the 
archaic smile. The hair falls along the nape of the neck and on the shoulders in a 
mass, and is treated in the Geometric manner. On the head is a helmet of the 
“Corinthian” type, with a very high crest, with heavy cheek-pieces but no nasal. 
On the body is a cuirass, which protects only the upper part, leaving the lower 
part nude to the knees, the legs being encased in greaves. The date can be fixed 
from the technique as the end of the sixth century B.c. The rest of the article 
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compares this statuette with others previously known, photographs of which are 
given. The closest in pose is a statuette from Styra. In modelling it recalls 
other statuettes from the Peloponnese, suggesting a school centred, perhaps, at 
Sparta, which exported its products to other parts of the Greek peninsula. It is 
not considered likely that it was meant to represent Ares, and we can see only a 
warrior. 


PAINTING 


CYCLADES.—In Ath. Mitt. liv (1929), pp. 142-163 (4 inserted pls.; 12 figs.) 
E. Buscuor combines the evidence from recent finds of vases and. vase fragments 
in the Cyclades with our knowledge of the schools of sculpture on some of these 
islands, and defines more clearly the contribution of each island to the develop- 
ment of Geometric pottery. 

The so-called “Euboeic’’ Geometric ware originated in Paros. The true Geo- 
metric vases found in Paros are chiefly native and are the forerunners of the 
“Euboeic.” The long and splendid tradition of sculpture on the island is reflected 
in its pottery. Vase fragments found on the island by Buscuor lead him to 
believe that Paros had a share in the development of the B. F. technique before 
the rivalry of Athens eclipsed the work of the native potters. 

Closely related to ‘“Euboeic”’ is the “Delian” Geometric. Fragments of this 
ware found by Welter in his excavations on Naxos in 1923, some of which are pub- 
lished in this article, show that the “Delian” style originated in Naxos. 

The few examples hitherto known of Geometric ware from Tenos have been 
regarded as Proto-Geometric. The recent large finds in Rheneia prove them to 
be late Geometric, but indicate an extreme conservatism in the potters of Tenos. 

Melian Geometric is not yet satisfactorily placed in the development of this 
style. The vases, like the sculpture of the island, give the impression that the 
Dorian settlers soon fell under the artistic influence of the Ionian Cyclades. 

The Geometric art of Thera shows the same tendencies as the later sculpture 
of the island; it has little in common with the art of the Cyclades, but is Doric 
in its affiliations. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Decrees of the Magnesian League and the City of Demetrias.—In Ath. Mitt. 
liv (1929), pp. 201-226 (table), F. Srdniin gives a comprehensive survey of the 
decrees of the Magnesian League and the city of Demetrias, with special attention 
to the dating and chronological order of the decrees and the differentiation be- 
tween decrees of the league and those of the city. The criteria for distinguishing 
between these two kinds of decrees are four: (1) In the introductory and con- 
cluding formulae xai r# Sovd# is used in decrees of the city, cai rois cvvedpios in 
those of the league. (2) The title crparnyés is used officially only in decrees of 
the league; in decrees of the city it is merely a title of honor. The presidency of 
the league gave to its incumbent no rights in the city of Demetrias, as Swoboda 
thinks. (3) The priest of Zeus Ascraeus is mentioned only in decrees of the city. 
This priest was an official of the city only, and not, as Swoboda holds, of the 
league also. (4) The ethnic term Anunrpets is used only in decrees of the league. 

The comparative dating of the decrees depends on the presence of names which 
are found in Delphian decrees that can be dated, and on the recurrence of names 
of men in different official capacities in the decrees themselves. With the aid of 
these indications, the form of the letters and other general considerations, the 
author arranges 26 decrees in a chronological table. The majority fall within 
the years 140-117 B.c. Apparently soon after 146 B.c. the league took on new life. 


‘ 
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DELOS.—Politics of the Island in the Third Century B.C.—Portions of a 
vigorous dispute between W. Kotse and W. W. Tarn as to the interpretation of 
various inscriptions relating to the custom of one Greek state setting up a stele in 
the territory of another state, and the bearing of their rival interpretations on the 
question whether Delos was or was not a member of the Island League, and hence 
on the use of the Delian festivals in constructing the political history of the third 
century B.c., are published in J.H.S. 1 (1930), pt. 1, pp. 20-31. 

DELPHI.—Decrees.—Lovuis Rosert publishes, with commentary, three 
decrees studied by him at Delphi in the spring of 1928. The first and most com- 
plete had been previously incorrectly published by Pomtow. It is a decree 
awarding a crown to a Theban harp-player Polygnota, who had given recitals of 
her art at Delphi. This belongs to the period of the Mithridatic war. The 
second, dating in the second century B.c., is also in honor of a musician. It is also 
published by Bourguet in the Fouilles de Delphes, III, 1, no. 365. The third, 
which has not previously been published, is in honor of a citizen of Pergamon. 
(B.C.H. liii (1929), pp. 34-41.) 

Dedications of the Aetolian Period.—R. Fiace.itre publishes, in B.C.H. liii, 
(1929), pp. 19-33 (6 figs.) twelve dedicatory inscriptions which relate to the 
period of the Aetolian League. All but two of these (nos. 6 and 10) are published 
here for the first time. The first two are dedications of monuments in honor of 
the Ptolemies by individual Aetolians—the first to Arsinoe, sister and queen of 
Ptolemy IV Philopator, the second probably earlier, to Ptolemy Euergetes or 
Ptolemy Philadelphos. The remaining inscriptions are either in honor of indi- 
vidual Aetolians, or dedications to Apollo by Aetolians. 

OLYNTHUS.—Note on an Inscription.—P. Rousset contributes a note on an 
inscription from Olynthus published by D. M. Robinson in T.A.P.A. lix (1928), 
comparing it with one published by Wilhelm (Neue Beitr. z. griech. Inschriftenk. 
I, pp. 42-44, no. 8) and later by Perdrizet (B.C.H. xlvi (1922), p. 39). (B.C.H. liii 
(1930), p. 18). 


MALTA 


Prehistoric Remains.—In Antiquity, iv, 13 (1930), 55-79, Sir T. Zammit com- 
ments on the caves, menhirs, and dolmens of Malta and Gozo. Important are 
the air photographs of Hajar Kim and Mnaidra. 


ITALY 


SCULPTURE 


Bucephalas and his Legend.—In A.J.P. li, 201 (1930), 1-21, A. R. ANDERSON 
examines literary evidence and concludes that when Bucephalas received his new 
rider Caesar and took his place in front of the temple of Venus Genetrix at Rome, 
certain features of the old legend were transferred to suit the new position. 

Greco-Roman Philosophers Showing Buddhistic Affiliations.—In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. Apr.—June, 1929, pp. 72 f., 8S. Rermvacn, having cited examples of political 
and philosophical religious adhesions, as indicated by coiffure and style of wearing 
the beard, suggests that several marble heads of philosophers of the time of Trajan 
which have sincipital tufts of hair are not, as was suggested by Bienkowski, 
Indian ambassadors to Rome of ca. 110, but Greco-Roman philosophers affiliated 
with Buddhism, wearing the characteristic sign of the founder. If admitted, this 
interpretation would imply unexpected and novel consequences. 

A Statuette of Poseidon in the Hermitage.—<A small bronze statuette in the 
Hermitage Museum represents Poseidon standing, supporting a trident with his 
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left hand and holding out a patera in his right, though both attributes are missing. 
It is a work of the second quarter of the fifth century B.c., but compared with the 
contemporary East Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, as a combination 
of archaic tradition and originating impulse, it shows a very different spirit— 
almost an anticipation of that of Lysippus, producing an effect of lightness and 
elasticity by slenderness of proportions and emphasizing the separate functions 
of the limbs by their attitudes. It belongs in the Ionian tradition of Magna 
Graecia. O. WaLpHAvER. Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 3/4, cols. 518-522 (3 figs.). 


PAINTING 


The Frescoes of the Villa Item.—In Jb. Arch. I. xliii, (1928), pt. 3/4, (pp. 
298-330 (11 pls.; 14 figs.), the frescoes of the Mystery Hall of the Villa Item, 
discovered in 1909 outside the Herculanean gate of Pompeii, are fully illustrated 
and explained by M. Breser, as presenting various scenes of the initiation of 
brides into the Dionysiac mysteries preliminary to their marriage. The entire 
circuit of the walls, 17 metres exclusive of two doors and a large window, is painted 
with scenes which include twenty-nine life-size figures of persons and several 
animals, represented as standing on a podium against dark red walls divided into 
panels by pilasters of wood. On the east wall, opposite the main entrance from 
a terrace, is the goddess Ariadne on a high seat, supporting the apparently helpless 
Dionysus in her lap, while the three sacred Dionysiac symbols, the wine, the mask, 
and the phallus, are shown with other figures. On the longer north and south 
walls and the spaces at either side of the entrance are human scenes,—an offering 
of fruits and cakes (presumably the wedding wafers of sesame, typifying fer- 
tility); a pastoral scene in which a young mother offers her breast to a kid, while 
Pan and a he-goat and a she-goat look on; a young boy as a ministrant reading 
the sacred formulas for a priestess; a young girl terrified by the unveiling of the 
phallus and taking refuge in the lap of an older initiate from the lash of a winged 
Aidos (maidenly modesty); the decking of a bride for her wedding by a handmaid 
and two erotes; and a bride seated alone on the marriage bed awaiting the coming 
of the bridegroom. The style of painting is the second Pompeian, characteristic 
of the Roman colonies founded by Sulla in 80 8.c. The house was probably built 
by a wealthy Roman, leader of one of these colonies, who had this room designed 
by a Greek Campanian artist for the marriage of a favorite daughter, as a nym- 
pheion. His Roman rather than Greek nationality is indicated by the betrothal 
rings worn on the fourth finger by several of the brides, and by the rolls, the mar- 
riage contracts, which they carry and are to sign. The bride was a purely passive 
figure in a Greek marriage and there was no interval between betrothal and 
wedding, such as is implied here. Dionysus, so largely the woman’s god, is 
especially appropriate as the patron of marriage. This universal appeal of his 
worship explains in part its wide popularity, as it does also that of early Chris- 
tianity, as compared with the Mithraic religion, which was exclusively a man’s 
religion. 

COINS 


Monetary Reforms of Diocletian and Constantine.—Addition has been mace 
to our ever-widening knowledge of the monetary reforms of Diocletian and Con- 
stantine by the study of E. Priprk in Num. Z. xxii (1929), p. 64, on the miliarense, 
follis, and centenionalis. 

‘*Spottmunzen” of Gallienus.—In Z. Num. xxxviii (1928), pp. 156 ff., A. AL- 
FOLDI explains the so-called ‘“‘Spottmiinzen”’ of the Emperor Gallienus, on which 
the Emperor is depicted with feminine coiffure, and around, the inscription 
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GALLIENA AUGUSTA, as an example of the tendency of the times, to identify 
the Emperor with the deity of a special cult that he favored. Gallienus is known 
to have devoted himself to the cult of Ceres and Proserpina and the mysteries of 
Eleusis. His portrait on some of the gold coins is a direct imitation of certain 
coins of Syracuse, on which Proserpina is depicted with ears of grain in her hair. 
Alféldi would reject the scandalous innuendos of the Historia Augusta, and ex- 
plain these types as of a religious character. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


TROGIR.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. xxvi, 1 (1930), 1-8, M. ABRamic compares a 
fragment of a Kairos relief found in 1928 at this place, with those in Turin and 
Athens. 

FRANCE 


Ptolemy and the Coastline between the Loire and the Gironde.—In R. Arch. 
xxxi, 1 (1930), pp. 74-92, Ct. Derancourt finds that 7.200 “of Ptolemy’s latitude 
corresponds to 5.585’’ of geographic latitude and attempts to identify the coastal 
points in Ptolemy’s table with definite points in the submarine plateau. He 
shows how a tremendous submersion of the coast took place on the Atlantic 
littoral during the third and fourth centuries of our era, as archeological evidence 
clearly shows. Traces of Roman roads which make for the sea and run beneath 
the waves indicate that they led to important centres on the coast which have 
now disappeared. An interesting reconstruction of this coast as it existed in the 
time of Ptolemy is given. 

GLOZEL.—In Antiquity, iv, 14 (1930), 201-222, A. Vayson pE PRADENNE, 
President of the Prehistoric Society of France, gives an excellent résumé of the 
original exposure by M. M. Vayson and Dussand of these famous forgeries. 


AUSTRIA 


TEURNIA.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. xxv, 2 (1929), Beiblatt, cols. 149-158, R. 
EaceEr describes a marble altar inscribed to Mars and discusses the sacred en- 
closure. 


HUNGARY 


BALACZA.—Roman Mosaic.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. xxv, 1 (1929), 1-21, J. 
Wo .tanka describes a mosaic floor of an intricate pattern found in the tablinum 
of a Roman villa. The mosaic is now in the Hungarian National Museum. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Early Names of Britain.—In Antiquity, iv, 14 (1930), 149-156, E. Exwaut traces 
the history of the words Albion, Britain, England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Neolithic Camps.—In Antiquity, iv, 13 (1930), 22-54, E. com- 
pares, by the use of many photographs, Neolithic camps at Knap Hill, Windmill 
Hill at Avebury, Abingdon, Whitehawk Camp at Brighton, The Trundle, Good- 
wood, Robin Hood’s Ball at Shrewton, Yarnbury, and Rybury, in Great Britain, 
with those in France and Germany. 

Population and Argriculture in Roman Britain.—In Aniiquity, iv, 13 (1930), 
80-90, H. J. Ranpaut criticizes the paper in Antiquity, Sept. 1929, by R. G. 
Collingwood, after which (pp. 91-95) R. E. M. WHee.er suggests that they both 
are wrong. Mr. Randall’s thesis is that there is a fundamental distinction be- 
tween the upland and valley peoples of England; and that the prehistoric peoples 
were the uplanders. 
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Prehistoric Flint Sickles.—In Antiquity, iv, 14 (1930), 179-186, E. Ceci Cur- 
WEN contends that the narrow band of lustre results from nicking wood, and the 
broad band from cutting grain, calling one a saw- and the other a sickle-flint. 

The Sword-Bearers.—In Antiquity, iv, 14 (1930), 157-172, E. Evans supple- 
ments an article written by O. G. 8. Crawford eight years ago, showing that a 
Celtic-speaking people invaded the British Isles about 800-700 B.c. bringing with 
them leaf-shaped bronze swords and two new types of pottery. Evans comments 
on the origins and distributions of certain type-specimens of the late Bronze Age 
culture of western Europe, and sides with the idea of invasion of Great Britain 
rather than with that of “peaceful penetration.”’ 

BUTSER HILL.—In Antiquity, iv, 14 (1930), 187-205, S. Piacorr illustrates, 
with a map and several excellent photographs, the earthworks on Butser Hill, near 
Petersfield, Hants. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


Phoenician Necropolis.—In R. Arch. xxxi, 1 (1930), pp. 1-17, J. and P. ALQuizR 
give a description of twelve tombs and their contents at the necropolis of the 
‘“‘Mundet Africa,’ the smallest, latest, and poorest of the Phoenician cemeteries 
in the vicinity of Djidjelli. During the period of Phoenician occupation, which 
dates probably from the beginning of the third to the middle of the second century 
B.c., inhumation was practiced at first, followed during the last sixty years by 
partial cremation. All the pots buried with the dead had been used; many had 
been repaired with metal bands which in turn had broken, thus rendering the 
vessels useless before they were placed in the tombs. It is suggested that the 
poverty of the tombs is due to pillaging by the Phoenicians themselves. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Byzantine Stamped Silver Ware:—In Arch. Anz. 1928 (cols. 555-562), R. Jan- 
GER Calls attention to the significance, which has been rather slightly appreciated, 
of M. Rosznpere’s book, Der Goldschmiede Merkzeichen, on the makers’ 
stamped trademarks on Byzantine silver vessels, which are now in European 
museums, and the problems which his observations suggest for further study. 
Rosenberg has established the facts that the stamps were put on the metal before 
it was made up; that the number of stamps indicated the fineness of the metal, 
“five-stamped” being the purest quality; that there is no ground for suspecting 
the genuineness of any of these pieces; that a few of the earliest are dated in the 
fourth or fifth century by portraits or inscriptions; that the majority belong to 
the seventh century, and are not necessarily manufactured in the capital, but may 
have been brought from regions disturbed by the Arab incursions. Two pieces 
in the Louvre are evidently of Merovingian origin. Much work remains to be 
done in analyzing and identifying the designs and lettering of the stamps. 

The Mediaeval Sacrament Mill.—In Z. Bild. K. lxiii (1930), pp. 207-216 
(10 figs.), H. Scuutz describes an unusual kind of religious allegorical scene, one 
of those pictorial representations that grew out of the attempt to make the more 
mystical teachings intelligible to unlettered persons. The theme of the allegory 
was expressed at the beginning of the thirteenth century as a riddle, and it took 
the form of song before it became popular as the subject of painting in the fifteenth 
century. The theme is The Word Made Flesh. In the pictures we see the sym- 
bols of the four evangelists pouring grain—usually represented as inscribed 
scrolls—into a mill which is operated by the twelve Apostles. Below, the four 
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church Fathers hold up a chalice in which théy receive the Christ Child from the 
mill. 
ITALY 

The Abbey of S. Maria di Cavour.—In Boll. Soc. Piemontese di Archeologia e 
belle Arti, viii (1929), pp. 58-61 (3 pls.), A. Peyron describes the buildings of the 
Abbey of Cavour. They consist of a most interesting crypt dating from the 
foundation of 1037 by Landolfo, Bishop of Turin; a campanile of late Romanesque 
style, bordering on the Gothic; and an eighteenth-century church. 

The Romanesque Church of S. Fede.—In Aiti della Societa Piemontese di Arche- 
ologia, xi (1929), pp. 333-361 (20 pls.), E. OtrveRo writes a complete monograph 
on the Church of 8. Fede in Cavagnolo (Torino), publishing fine general views and 
details of exterior and interior. This Benedictine church, of the second half of the 
twelfth century, though small, is a characteristic example of the Romanesque 
style, well preserved, and rich in decoration. A considerable amount of space in 
the article is devoted to a summary of the studies of the church which have hitherto 
been published. 

Pietro Lorenzetti.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 237-250 (6 figs.), G. SmvmpaLp1 
analyzes the style of Pietro Lorenzetti, finding it very different from Ambrogio’s in 
its tragic emotion in contrast to the calm self-possession of Ambrogio’s work. 

Ceramics in Sicily.—In Faenza, xviii (1930), pp. 5-13; 33-41 (7 pls.), E. Mauceri 
follows the course of the development of Sicilian ceramics. ‘There is fairly good 
evidence that there was activity in the art as early as the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, in spite of the fact that the close connection with Spain through the 
House of Aragon brought importation of ceramics from Spain. The principal 
centers of ceramic manufactory in Sicily have been Palermo, Trapani, and Calta- 
girone. For the most part, the work has been very provincial, the craft passing 
from father to son, with little outside inspiration. 


FRANCE 


The Virgin on the North Portal of Nétre Dame.—In Z. Bild. K. |xiv (1930), pp. 
1-6 (8 figs.), M. WernBERGER studies the statue of the Virgin on the north portal 
of Nétre Dame at Paris. In its splendid dignity, in the clear relationship between 
drapery folds and body, and in the almost classical head the work recalls but little 
comparative material in France. The Vierge Dorée at Amiens is fairly close. But 
instead of one of these Virgins being derived from the other, both probably found 
their prototype in the St. Joseph on the west facade of Rheims. It is strange that 
the Nétre Dame Madonna inspired no following in France; such is to be found 
only in other countries, as exemplified by the Wimpfen Madonna in Germany and 
the ivory Madonna by Giovanni Pisano in the cathedral of Pisa. 


SPAIN 


Thirteenth-Century Sculpture at Toledo.—In Archivo Esp. de Arte y Arque- 
ologia, xiv (1929) pp. 1-8 (6 pls.), R. pz Orveta discusses the sculpture on the 
outside and inside of the major chapel in the cathedral of Toledo. Here is to be 
found some of the earliest Gothic sculpture in Spain and some of the finest and 
best preserved. 

The Church of the Eunate.—In Arquitectura, xii (1930), pp. 130-133 (pl.; 4 
figs.), E. Lampert corrects A. Kingsley Porter’s misinterpretation (in the Paul 
Clemen Festschrift, 1926) of the former’s theories in regard to the church of the 
Eunate in Navarre. Lambert’s contention about the portico is merely that it was 
built from ancient materials. The church was probably erected as a funerary 
chapel—the form is similar to that of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. In gen- 
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eral, the parallels are to be found in such churches as S. Fosca at Torcello rather 
than in buildings of the Templars. Furthermore, a document of 1520 proves that 
the Navarre church was at that time not called Eunate (the hundred gates), but 
Onate (the beautiful gate). 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 

Hoard of Silver Coins.—In Z. Num. xxxviii (1928), pp. 133 ff., J. MENApIER de- 
scribes and analyzes a hoard of silver coins found at Ohra, near Danzig, in 1900. 
Included in the hoard were pieces from various parts of Germany and the Low 
Countries, and a few from England and the Mohammedan Orient. The treasure 
must have been buried in the last quarter of the eleventh century, the latest date 
found being 1074. The find is now in the West Prussian Provincial Museum at 
Danzig. 

A Thirteenth-Century Series of Wooden Figures.—In Z. Bild. K. Ixiii (1930), 
pp. 261-268 (13 figs.), L. ScnttrenBere publishes a series of wooden figures on the 
fifteenth-century choir screen of the Marienkirche at Stendal. The earlier date of 
these figures has hitherto been unnoticed. They are late Romanesque, dating 
about 1210-1220, and still show a great deal of Byzantine influence. The figures 
are all in the round and represent the twelve Apostles on eithér side of the Virgin 
and the enthroned Christ, now wrongly restored to depict the Coronation. The 
original arrangement probably showed the Majestas Domini, Christ enthroned in 
the midst of his Apostles, and, in addition, the Annunciation. The figures were 
probably made originally for a choir screen, as is suggested by a similar series of 
the fourteenth century in the Church of St. Peter in Stendal. 

Representations of St. Anne.—In Z. Bild. K. lxiv (1930), pp. 17-22 (7 figs.), A. 
Scurprers discusses the popularity of the theme of St. Anne in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, especially in Germany, where the importance of family relationships was 
emphasized. If we take the representations of St. Anne and the Virgin in wood in 
Mayengau, an interesting series is presented. And in spite of much dissimilarity, 
there is traced a distinct relationship between all the examples of the group. 

Unusual Legends in Mediaeval Painting.—In Z. Bild. K. \xiii (1930), pp. 
234-236 (2 figs.), B. Kurrs publishes an example of mediaeval painting of legend- 
ary scenes to prove that a clear narration of story in art was of paramount im- 
portance in late Gothic times. Two panels by a Viennese master of the end of the 
fifteenth century tell the story of a woman deceived by the devil in the form of a 
man, who swears over the altar of Sts. Cosmas and Damian that he was sent to 
her by her husband. On the back of the panels is another unusual story con- 
nected with the same saints, the story of a young man whose diseased thigh was 
replaced by the saints with the sound thigh of a Moor, who had just died. 

Mediaeval Manuscripts in America.—In Z. Bild. K. Ixiii (1930), pp. 193-200 
(11 figs.), H. SwarzeEnsKI gives a brief résumé of the mediaeval manuscripts in 
American collections, and discusses in some detail the German mediaeval minia- 
tures in the Morgan Library and the New York Public Library. 


RUSSIA 

An Eighth-Ninth Century Triptych.—In Z. Bild. K. lxiv (1930), pp. 81-87 (6 
figs.), G. TscHUBINASCHWILI gives the first complete publication of the Deesis 
triptych at Martvili. It is exquisite goldsmith work, with the middle panel, of 
the Deesis (from which the figure of Christ is now almost wholly missing) in en- 
amel; the side panels, with an adoring angel on each, in repoussé; the four scenes on 
the back in niello; and the frames in repoussé and jewel work. The date is prob- 
ably eighth or ninth century and the provenance Georgian. 
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Currency Bars.—H. Baver has made a study in Num. Z. xxii (1929), pp. 77 ff., 
of the gold and silver bars used as currency in the Middle Ages. 

Numismatic Materials.—In two articles in Z. Num. xxxix (1929), pp. 1 ff., H. 
Baver has made a topographical survey of the finds of numismatic material (bars 
of metal, coins, etc.), from the eleventh and twelfth centuries made in Russia, a 
study that will be valuable to the scholar who wishes to ascertain trade relations 
and the circulation of money in that period. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Grim’s Ditch in Wychwood.—In Antiquity, iv, 15 (1930), 303-315, O. G. S. 
Crawrorp adds to the list of Grim’s ditches at Aldworth, Mongewell, Chiltern 
and Pinner, the Wychwood ditch in northern Oxfordshire. All are defensive 
ditches made between 300 and 700 a.p. 


RENAISSANCE 


GENERAL 
Drawings in Moscow.—In Z. Bild. K. xiii (1930), pp. 223-233 (12 figs.), A. A. 
Siporow writes of the growing interest in drawings for their own aesthetic worth 
and of the collection in the Museum of Fine Arts at Moscow. Though the collec- 
tion cannot boast the finest examples in some fields—Italian art, for example—it 
contains much first-rate work, and the museum is beginning to publish the draw- 
ings in facsimile reproduction. 


ITALY 


The Gallery at Palermo.—In L’ Arie, xxxiii (1930), pp. 347-374 (9 figs.), E. 
BRuNELLI gives a résumé of the most important changes made in the Palermo Gal- 
lery and the Museo Popoli at Trapani during his directorship in 1927-1928. Be- 
fore that period the Palermo Pinacoteca had five hundred paintings on exhibition 
and a thousand in storage. The finest of those in storage—mostly first-class 
Sicilian works of the thirteenth-sixteenth centuries—were taken out and put on 
exhibition, and some new acquisitions were made. The paintings here and in the 
Museo Popoli were restored by Riccardo De Bacci Venuti. The Palermo Gallery’s 
principal acquisition in sculpture during the period in question is a beautiful bust 
of San Vito, probably by Laurana. It would have been neither financially feasi- 
ble nor appropriate to try to make the Palermo Gallery of great international 
importance, but it has now become, as it ought to be, a worthy regional exhibition. 

A Panel by the Master of the Codex of S. Giorgio.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), 
pp. 377-378 (pl.), A. VENTURI publishes a small panel of the Crucifixion which he 
attributes to that exquisite master of the Codex of 8S. Giorgio in the Vatican. 
This master, who was identified by some with Giotto, by others with Simone 
Martini, but now recognized as a distinct artist working in the Avignonese style of 
Simone, has in recent years been credited with several fine panels. The panel 
here published, the property of R. Langton Douglas of London, is one leaf of a 
diptych, as is evident from the kneeling figure of the Virgin Annunciate in the 
pinnacle. 

Masolino in America.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 165-179 (5 figs.), L. Ven- 
TURI identifies several pictures in American collections as important works by 
Masolino. One is the Crucifixion in Mr. Griggs’ collection in New York, which 
has been attributed to Giottino. Four unpublished saints on two panels in the 
Johnson collection in Philadelphia, likewise show the style of Masolino and assume 
special importance when looked at in connection with the central panel of the 8. 
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Maria Maggiore triptych in the Naples Museum. Venturi believes that they are 
the side panels of this triptych. Finally, a panel of the Trinity in the Detroit 
Museum, which was attributed with some hesitation to Masaccio by Van Marle, is 
assigned here to Masolino. 

The Romanticism of Masaccio.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 139-164 (5 figs.), 
M. Prrravuaa discusses the impressions that Masaccio has made on the various 
critics who have analyzed his work. She feels that, in general, the outward ap- 
pearance of his art has created a false impression as to its inner significance. The 
plasticity, equilibrium, and composure that we see in it seem neoclassical. But a 
deeper analysis shows that beneath it all there was a spirit of rebellion in the artist, 
rebellion against the ornamentation and intricacy of contemporary art, against the 
self-satisfied attitude of contemporary artists, rebellion against himself. His pas- 
sion was all the greater because it did not explode, because he suppressed it in his 
calm pictorial spaces and grand figures. In spirit Masaccio was a romanticist. 

A Venetian Drawing after Michelangelo.—In Z. Bild. K. |xiv (1930), pp.67—70 
(3 figs.), B. von LipHart-RatusHorr publishes a drawing in the Kupferstichkabi- 
nett at Munich obviously of the Venetian school, signed ‘Domenico Greco” in a 
hand suggesting that the drawing may have belonged to Vasari’s collection. It 
may well have been done by the young Greco while he was working under the in- 
fluence of Tintoretto. Certainly the composition, which represents a nude man of 
great muscular development in a half-crouching contrapposto pose suggestive of 
the prophets and sibyls of the Sistine ceiling, is the conception of Michelangelo. 
Michelangelo’s drawing from which this derives must have dated in the years 
between 1513 and 1516, when the master was working on the Moses for Pope 
Julius’ monument. 

Desiderio da Firenze.—In Z. Bild. K. |xiv (1930), pp. 71-78 (11 figs.), L. 
PLaniscie works backward from the beautiful bronze ballot box in the museum at 
Padua and attributes to Desiderio da Firenze a number of other bronze works. 
The ballot box (of tall candelabrum-like form), the only work for which there is 
documentary proof of Desiderio’s authorship, is clearly the design of a mature 
master. It was probably earlier in his career that he executed the other bronzes 
here attributed to him, several bells, a sword head, plaques, etc. All are decorated 
with beautifully designed putti and ribbon and plant motives. 

The Buildings of a Humanist.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 265-274 (10 figs.), 
A. VenTuRI describes the loggia and palazzina built for Alvise Cornaro in the 
court of his house by Gian Maria Falconetto. Every detail of both exterior and 
interior is in keeping with the classical culture of the humanist owner. Greek 
even more than Roman models are suggested, and the designs of columns, arches, 
bucrania, rosettes, and stucco and painted interior decoration are elegant and 
refined. 

The Art of Paolo Uccello.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 52-87 (15 figs.), L. 
VENTURI analyzes the art of Uccello to show that it has been commonly much 
misunderstood. To be sure, Uccello made experiments in perspective, but that 
was not his chief interest, it was only a means to an end, a thing with which he 
played. There are other characteristics quite as prominent in Paolo’s work, e.g., 
expressiveness of profile and decorative use of color design. But none of these 
constituted his ultimate goal; that was aesthetic effect, and he attained it in no 
slight degree. 

Melozzo da Forli.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 289-291 (fig.), L. Venrurt 
studies the Annunciation in the Gardner Museum, Boston, which is there labeled 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, an attribution made by Berenson when the panel was found 
in S. Maria degli Angeli at Assisi. A. Venturi recognized that it belonged in the 
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milieu of Piero della Francesca, and it is here identified as the work of Piero’s 
follower, Melozzo da Forli. 

A Portrait by Titian.—In Z. Bild. K. \xiii (1930), pp. 240-247 (5 figs.), K. 
W11czex identifies the portrait of a man in armor in the collection of the Comtesse 
de Péhague, Paris, as one of the most important Spanish lords under Charles V. 
It is Alfonso Davalos, Marchese del Guasto, of whom Titian painted also a full- 
length portrait in the Prado. There the general is making a speech before his 
army. 

A Portrait by Carlo Crivelli.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 284-293 (pl.), L. 
VENTURI publishes a half-length portrait of a man recently acquired by Clarence 
H. Mackay of Long Island, from the collection of the Duke of Anhalt, in the castle 
of Dessau, Germany. It is the first portrait attributed to Crivelli except the little 
figures in the background of the London Annunciation. Like them it shows a 
greater breadth and more vivacity than the master’s sacred figures. While being 
strikingly alive, the portrait suggests in its contemplative air and bizarre acces- 
sories a knight out of the Thousand and One Nights. 

A Majolica Plate by Nicoléd Pellipario.—In Faenza, xviii (1930), pp. 61-67 (pl.), 
G. BALLARDINI publishes a fine majolica plate in the Museo Artistico Industriale 
in Rome, on which is represented a battle scene. The plate is to be dated about 
1520-25 and is recognized as the work of Nicold Pellipario, from Casteldurante, 
who had a nomadic career, working in various places during the period of rapid 
change in the style of majolica design which took place in the end of the fifteenth 
century and the beginning of the sixteenth. 

Piero di Cosimo and Jacopo Bassano.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 46-51 (2 
pls.), A. Venturi publishes two paintings in a private collection which represent 
the highest grade work of Piero di Cosimo and Jacopo Bassano. By the former is 
a tondo of the Madonna with the Baptist, two angels, and St. Margherita, an ex- 
ample particularly beautiful in the use of chiaroscuro. By Passano there is a 
portrait of a monk that is comparable to the portraits of Frans Hals in its surety of 
touch and spontaneity of expression. 

Michelangelo’s Frescoes in the Cappella Paolina.—In Z. Bild. K. \xiii (1930), 
pp. 173-182 (4 figs.), A. NeumEyYER discusses the frescoes which Michelangelo 
painted in the Pauline Chapel of the Vatican after he had finished the Last Judg- 
ment in the Sistine Chapel. The two frescoes, painted on opposite walls, are very 
different in theme, one depicting the Conversion of Paul, the other the Crucifixion 
of Peter, but in both the expression of movement and space is dominant. En- 
gravings from the two frescoes that have come down to us are listed at the end of 
the article. 

Michelangelo’s Unfinished Work.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 121-138 (5 
figs.), A. Bertini studies the problem of Michelangelo’s unfinished art. He con- 
cludes that the great number of the incomplete works indicates the artist’s dis- 
satisfaction with them. Various more tangible reasons were given at the time, 
such as the unsuitability of material, or the pressure of other commissions, but the 
fundamental obstacle was in Michelangelo’s ideals, so difficult to attain. 

Vittore Carpaccio.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 393-395 (3 pls.), L. VenTuRI 
discusses three works which he assigns to the period of Carpaccio’s career when he 
showed the influence of Giorgione in the general motives of his work, using sacred 
or mythological scenes as a pretext to present forms and landscapes of pure fancy. 
The first is the splendid picture in the Otto Kahn collection in New York, which 
Venturi, apparently unaware of Richard Offner’s article in Art in America of & 
few years ago, thinks he is the first to interpret as a representation of St. Eustace. 
The second is another picture of a young man in armour, which Venturi interprets 
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as Endymion because of the soft, silvery light and the dog in the background, bark- 
ing at the moon. The third picture is a Holy Family belonging to A. L. Nicholson 
in London. 

Majolica at Fabriano.—In Z. Bild. K. lxiii (1930), pp. 237-240 (9 figs.), B. 
RacKHAM groups together several majolica dishes which he is able to ascribe to the 
majolica worker Nicold Pellipario, who is known to have been active in Castel 
Durante and Urbino. One dish in the group is inscribed “Fabriano, 1527,” thus 
proving that Nicolé worked in Fabriano at this time and that there was, conse- 
quently, a majolica factory at Fabriano, a fact not otherwise proven. 

Palladio and Neoclassic Criticism.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 327-346 (6 
figs.), G. C. ArGaNn shows that to such literal, prosaic neoclassicists as Milizia, 
who published his Memorie degli architetti in 1785, the work of Palladio appeared 
inartistic; it did not satisfy their conception of pure art, but seemed bizarre and 
absurd. It took a poet, like Goethe, to see Palladio’s genius, to see the artistic 
quality of the pictorial chiaroscuro of his architectural designs, to realize that pre- 
cisely in Palladio’s freedom from a set scheme and a set theory, that in his inti- 
mate, personal conception the value of his art is to be found. 

The Art of Piedmont.—In Arti Soc. Piemontese di Archeologia e Belli Arti, vii 
(1928), pp. 94-326, is published a selection of the accounts of the artists of Pied- 
mont gleaned from the unpublished studies of the late Conte Alessandro Baudi di 
Vesme; the annotation is made by A. M. Brizio. Only the second half of the 
sixteenth century is covered by the accounts, which concern, therefore, the art of 
the court of Emanuele Filiberto and Carlo Emanuele I. 

A Picture by Lorenzo Salimbeni.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 179-180 (pl.), L. 
VENTURI publishes a panel of the Annunciation in the Friedsam collection which 
he recognizes as an exquisite example of Lorenzo Salimbeni, follower of Gentile da 
Fabriano. 

. SPAIN 

A Retable in Cardefiosa.—In Archivo Esp. de Arte y Arqueologia, xiv (1929) pp. 
145-155 (5 pls.), E. Camps Cazorwa describes the church of 8. Cruz in Cardefiosa 
(Avila) and the retable that it contains. The church dates from the last years of 
the fifteenth century and the first years of the sixteenth, and the retable dates in 
the sixteenth. The records concerning the retable are given here, including some 
information regarding the artists who worked on it. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


A Relief by Pacher.—In Z. Bild. K. lxiv (1930), pp. 22-24 (fig.), R. VERREs 
publishes a relief of the Death of Mary from the Figdor collection, which he be- 
lieves can be definitely connected with a work by Michael Pacher. In the Parish 
church at Salzburg is a Madonna by Pacher, which has been presumed to be the 
only extant remnant of Pacher’s work there. But the relief here published shows 
decided characteristics of Pacher and may be, by comparison with the altarpieces 
in St. Wolfgang and Bozen, recognized as the right wing of an altarpiece by Pacher 
and his assistants and may with great probability be assumed to have formed a 
part of the Salzburg altarpiece along with the Madonna still in the church there. 

Plant Symbolism in Paintings by Diirer.—In Z. Bild. K. \xiv (1930), pp. 47-48 
(2 figs.), C. Wiuunav and R. Gressier use two pictures by Diirer, the self-portrait 
of 1493 and the portrait of a woman in the Speck-Sternburg collection, Liitzschena, 
to prove that Diirer used botanical details in his compositions with symbolical in- 
tent, primarily erotic. 

Hans Diirer.—In Z. Bild. K. lxiv (1930), pp. 88-98 (13 figs.), H. Be=nxen helps 
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to clear up the artistic personality of Albrecht Diirer’s brother, Hans. It is pos- 
sible that he did a good deal of the work on the frescoed tournament scenes in the 
Wawel in Krakau. But more certain attributions here made are the St. Jerome of 
1526 in the National Museum at Krakau, four scenes from the life of Christ in the 
Bondy collection, Vienna, an Annunciation in St. Jakob’s church, Augsburg, some 
drawings and two other paintings in Krakau churches. Hans Diirer seems to 
have kept as far as possible from the style of his brother, asserting his own in- 
dependence. There is a good deal of Altdorfer influence in his work, but also some 
suggestion of Wohlgemut. 

A Viennese Painter.—In Z. Bild. K. \xiii (1930), pp. 257-260 (5 figs.), H. 
Go..os groups together three paintings in the Klosterneuburg gallery, two Cruci- 
fixions and a John the Evangelist, as the work of one painter, a certain Master 
A. N., whose initials appear on one of the paintings. Some Viennese woodcuts 
signed with the same initials show the style of the same artist. They belong to the 
end of the fifteenth century, a little later than the paintings, and since they show a 
richer development of the artist, we may expect to find yet better paintings by him 
than the three here published. 

The Berendonck Calvary in Xanten.—In Z. Bild. K. lxiv (1930), pp. 49-58 (8 
figs.), A. KAMPHAUSEN analyzes the style of the anonymous master who sculptured 
the great sandstone Calvary group before the St. Victor Church in Xanten, a 
group completed in 1525. The work of this artist differs markedly from other 
Lower Rhenish work of the time both in technical details and in the unity of emo- 
tion and action in each production. There is a marvelous sense of yearning and 
devotion in the figures beneath the cross and a grand conception of godhood in the 
figure of Christ. A distinct connection is to be traced between this master and the 
contemporary school of Tournai. His hand is to be seen also in some of the 
fragments of the St. Victor Stations of the Cross at Xanten; his last work was 
done, apparently, on the group of the Gethsemene Station in the cathedral square, 
dating soon after 1525. . 

Diirer and Giorgione.—In Z. Bild. K. \xiii (1930), pp. 182-187 (4 figs.), K. F. 
Suter shows that Diirer was influenced not only by the older Veretian artists of 
his time; distinct influence of Giorgione also is to be seen in certain of Diirer’s por- 
traits, notably a mutilated portrait of a man at Hampton Court and a portrait of 
a@ young man in the Palazzo Rosso at Genoa, both painted in 1506. Giorgione’s 
portrait of a young man in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum is evidently the inspira- 
tion of the Hampton Court portrait. Though this derivation is not clear, from 
the original at Hampton Court, where parts of the panel are lacking, the relation- 
ship is perfectly evident when we look at the copy in the Weimar Museum. There 
we see the parapet used by Giorgione and a similar arrangement of hands. More, 
the preoccupied, dreamy expression is Giorgionesque. 

The Two Holbeins.—In Z. Bild. K. \xiv (1930), pp. 37-43 (7 figs.), O. Bengscu 
throws new light on both the elder and the younger Holbein. To the work of 

Holbein the Elder is added a portrait of a man in the Municipal Gallery of Bam- 
berg and a drawing of the head of a young man in the Albertina. As for Holbein 
the Younger, a stylistic analysis is made to show that either he or a closely related 
master was the author of the Bearing of the Cross signed “H. H., 1515” in the 
Karlsruhe Gallery and the Sebastian altarpiece in the Georgskirche at Dinkelsbihl. 

Matthias Gerung.—In Z. Bild. K. xiii (1929), pp. 149-155 (8 figs.), H. Wxs- 
CHER-KAUERT publishes several paintings that illustrate the early style of Matthias 
Gerung in this field. His early work in miniature, wood carving, and tapestry 
design is already known from works dated in the third decade of the sixteenth 


century. 
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BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


Jan Vermeyen as Portrait Painter.—In Muinch. Jb. vi (1929), pp. 204-215 (8 
figs.), O. Benscu publishes a number of portraits which on the basis of subject 
paintings and engravings may be attributed to Jan Vermeyen, a Flemish artist of 
Dutch birth. Formerly it was believed that all his portrait paintings had disap- 
peared. His work shows a similarity to that of Scorel. 

Jan van Scorel and Venetian Art.—In Z. Bild. K. \xiii (1930), pp. 217-222 (7 
figs.), L. Batpass finds that Jan van Seorel was influenced by Venetian artists as 
wellas Roman. In fact, the Venetian influence came first and he looked at Roman 
painting through eyes affected by Venetian color. Palma Vecchio, Paris Bordone, 
and Giorgione are among those whom Scorel emulated. 

A Portrait by Antonio Moro.—In Z. Bild. K. lxiv (1930), pp. 104-110 (4 figs.), 
K. PurGoup discusses the portrait in the museum at Gotha of the Elector Johann 
Friedrich of Saxony playing chess. Documents as well as tircumstantial evidence 
point toward the ascription of the work to Antonio Moro, toward the date 1549, 
and the identification of the Elector’s opponent as a Spanish gentleman instead of 
Duke Ernst von Liineburg, with whom he has formerly been identified. 

A Drawing by Hans Vredeman de Vries.—In Z. Bild. K. |xiv (1930), pp. 44-46 
(3 figs.), D. Zunrz interprets an inscription on a drawing in the National Institute 
at Lemberg as a shortened form of the name of the artist Hans Vredeman de Vries. 
The sheet, which is dated 1565, had been attributed to Frans Floris, but the style 
is quite different from that master’s and shows a special feeling for the handling of 
grotesque forms. The drawing is a carefully prepared study for an engraving, 
which differs only in very slight details from the original design. 

Cornelis Ketel.—In Z. Bild. K. xiii (1930), pp. 200-206 (10 figs.), W. Srecnow 
studies the portrait work of the Dutch painter Cornelis Ketel (1548-1616). In the 
dignity, character, and beauty of the interpretations the portraits are unsurpassed 
by contemporary painters, and the quality of the technique makes this artist a 
worthy predecessor of Frans Hals. i 

Drawings by Rubens in the Hermitage.—In Z. Bild. K. lxiv (1930), pp. 31-37 
(8 figs.), M. DoBROKLONSKY, inspired by the Rubens studies recently published by 
Gliick and Haberditzl, writes of a number of drawings by Rubens in the Hermitage. 
Most of these came to the Hermitage in 1768 from the collection of Count Kobenzl. 
One of the most significant is a Descent from the Cross, which makes at first sight 
a poor impression because of much retouching. But in some parts the hand of 
Rubens is clearly visible and we recognize in the work a fascinating study for the 
Antwerp Descent from the Cross, though there are in the final painting important 
departures from this study. A Martyrdom of St. Stephen, in which water color is 
combined with drawing, is a study for the painting in Valenciennes; and a sketch of 
St. Athanasius was used for the ceiling of the Jesuit church in Antwerp. Some of 
the other drawings can be associated with certain finished pictures, and there is one 
example of pure landscape. 

Eeckhout and Savoldo.—In Z. Bild. K. lxiv (1930), pp. 10-16 (7 figs.), H. 
Scuusart studies the relationship between Gerbrand van den Eeckhout and 
Girolamo Savoldo. While keeping fairly close to the style of his master Rem- 
brandt, Eeckhout took the main components of two of his compositions from the 
Italian master. Savoldo’s painting of Tobias and the Angel in the Borghese 
Gallery was the model not only for Eeckhout’s painting of the same theme in the 
Braunschweig Museum but also for his painting of a different theme, the Sophon- 
isbe, likewise in the Braunschweig Museum. 
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PERSIA 


Résumé of Numismatic Finds.—A. DmeuponNe& gives in the R. Num. xxxii 
(1929), pp. 27 ff., a valuable résumé of the account given in T. XX of the Memoirs 
de la Mission archéologique de Perse and in the Revue d’ Assyriologie, by Colonel 
Allotte de la Fuyé of the numismatic finds of the French expedition to Persia, 
1925-1928. The finds embrace all periods of Persian history from the Achaemeni- 
des to the present time. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


The End of the Maya Old Empire.—In Antiquity, iv, 15 (1930), 285-302, J. 
Lestie MitTcHELL examines evidences of decreasing rainfall in the territory of the 
Mayas, and the decadent art of the Xibalbans, who may be the people who en- 
slaved the autochthonous Mayas, to give reasons for the migration to Yucatan. 

Turquoise Mosaics.—In Mus. J. (University of Pennsylvania), xx, 2, 157-175 
(pl.; fig.), J. ALDEN Mason discusses turquoise mosiacs from northern Mexico, 
treating the source of the raw material, types of work wrought in the stone (es- 
pecially the mosaics),—the modern representation of this work is shown to be a 
very degenerate form of the ancient one. There follows a detailed study of a pair 
of earrings (?) of very rare technique, belonging to the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum. 


NOTICE 


“Gnostic” Gems.—In the intervals of other work I have for some time past 
been engaged in the study of what are vaguely and incorrectly called gnostic stones, 
especially with a view to exhibiting the interesting relations which exist between 
these amulets and the magical papyri. The curators of various museum collec- 
tions, as well as some private owners, have generously allowed me to have photo- 
graphs, casts, or at least detailed descriptions made of such of these objects as are 
under their care; and enough of this material has now been gathered to suggest that 
it would be of some use to make a sort of census of those which are in American 
collections, and perhaps publish a catalogue of them, with some discussion of the 
various types. I should therefore greatly appreciate it if those private collectors 
and museum directors with whom I have not yet been able to communicate would 
be kind enough to inform me what stones of this sort they have, and whether they 
are willing to allow photographs or impressions to be made. 

Tue UNIversiry oF MICHIGAN CAMPBELL BONNER 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


The British School at Athens had a very successful season of excavations this 
year. In the early spring of 1930, Mr. Heurtley explored a site in western Mace- 
donia on the south bank of the Haliakmon at the point where the modern road to 
Thessaly crosses the river. Three periods of occupation could be distinguished ; 
the first is marked by pottery of the First Thessalian Style and at that time there 
presumably lived here a Thessalian Neolithic people. Early in the Bronze Age 
the site appears to have been abandoned, for, above an extended burnt stratum 
follows a layer with black polished ware and a new kind of painted or incised ware 
with spirals. Obsidian like that from Hungary came to light. We have here, 
therefore, the long sought evidence for the earliest invasion of northerners from 
the basin of the Danube. Probably the most interesting object found was a com- 
plete skeleton, in contracted attitude, in a round pit dug through the ruins of a 
burnt house. Over it lay a thin layer of ashes with sherds of several vases of the 
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new style, some of which had been blackened by fire. Beneath the skeleton lay a 
knife of obsidian, probably Hungarian. Evidently this is the grave of one of the 
new invaders and thus, perhaps, the earliest hitherto found in Greece. The skele- 
ton was removed and taken to the Museum in Saloniki. This first invasion was 
soon followed by a second, from Macedonia, which brought with it characteristic 
pottery and Melian obsidian. This invasion also belongs to the Early Bronze Age 
and it forms the end of the occupation of this site. 

From Crete, Sir Arthur Evans reports that an entirely new development, in- 
volving the whole western approach to the site of the Palace of Knossos, has led 
to the discovery of an outer entrance system on that side. Certain phenomena 
brought out by supplementary tests entailed a serious campaign of excavation. 
After six weeks’ work there was uncovered a stretch of the original enceinte wall, 
made of great blocks, and enclosing an early acropolis, houses, and the south- 
western extension of the palace court. This wall dates approximately from 2100 
B.c. Where the two paved causeways of the court once met there have now ap- 
peared the remains of a highly fortified entrance ramp. This is approached at 
right angles by a roadway with two supporting walls, running west to the line of 
the Great South Road across the island. Within the enceinte are remains of 
great interest, including two more of the great circular walled pits known as 
koulouras, filled with sherds illustrating the finest ceramic work of the Middle 
Minoan period. These remains in turn are built over houses of a preceding age, 
with their brilliantly painted stucco pavements and stairs and their household 
relics largely complete. In a room of a later house, north of these, full equipment 
for the domestic snake cult has been discovered. There is an extraordinary va- 
riety of vessels of unique shapes, with snakes coiling up them. A hitherto unex- 
ampled monument of the Minoan religion has been supplied by the finding of a 
movable stone altar, which had apparently drifted from the sanctuary hall to the 
northwest of the palace. It bears the sacral horns and double axes in relief: they 
were originally coated with painted stucco. Meanwhile reconstitution is pro- 
ceeding within the palace, including the complete roofing over of the throne room 
and ante-chamber, while a section of the magnificent painted relief from the bull- 
grappling scene has been set up in the portico over the sea gate. It stands as it 
stood at the coming of the Greeks. 

The third excavation of the British School was the site of the Heraeum of Pera- 
chora which lies on the extreme west point of a headland, some nine miles from 
Loutraki, and due north of Old Corinth. The work here was conducted by Mr. 
Humfry Payne, the new Director of the British School. Although this headland 
today is uninhabited, except for the lighthouse which guards the entrance to the 
Corinth Canal, it was, however, in ancient times the site of a considerable town 
and of a temple which was dedicated to Hera Akraia, Hera on the promontory. 
The town was strongly fortified, and like the fortified towns of Peiraion and Oenoe 
(now Perachora and Skinos), guarded the north and northwest regions of the terri- 
tory of Corinth. The occupation of the Heraeum goes back to the eighth cen- 
tury B.c. The existence of a fair-sized settlement on a site where there is no 
fresh water within a radius of over four miles from the town indicates that the 
Corinthians were determined to possess the place at all costs. The western end of 
the promontory is covered with traces of the ancient town; the majority of the re- 
mains being housewalls, though the fortifications are well preserved in many 
places. A temple, though not necessarily the Heraeum, came to light in a small 
field by the harbor, not more than a dozen feet or so above sea-level, beneath, not 
upon, the ridge on which the lighthouse stands. This temple, originally 28 ft. 6 
in. wide by about 60 long, faced east and west. The west end and part of the sides 
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are fairly well preserved ; walls stand in places a couple of courses above the level of 
the floor. The building had no external colonnade. It was divided into nave and 
aisles, by walls, not rows of columns. In a compartment at the back was a stone 
base, but only small fragments of a marble figure, which may have been the cult- 
statue, were found. The west gable is well preserved; there is an immense cor- 
nice-block which covered its apex, with a stuccoed moulding decorated with red 
and blue tongue-pattern; and there are other blocks from cornice and tympanum, 
and triglyphs. A series of votive terracottas and the form of the clamps which 
join some of the blocks show that this temple goes back to the fifth century. Mr. 
Payne considers it rather unlikely that this temple is the Heraeum since a vast 
deposit of objects found near a small building (probably a Treasury) are proved by 
inscriptions to be the remains of Hera’s treasure and this deposit began at least 
two hundred years before the temple by the sea was built. These votive offerings 
to Hera comprised the most interesting finds of the season and consist chiefly of 
fragments of pottery; the number of vases was prodigious and covers a long period, 
from about 750 to 200 B.c., but the vast majority belong to the seventh and sixth 
century. The best of this is Protocorinthian, and the Heraeum deposit is espe- 
pecially rich in fragments of large vases of the finest period—the second and third 
quarters of the seventh century. Bronze vases and statuettes were also found. 
The vases being of such thin metal are in a bad state of preservation but the 
statuettes are generally in fine condition. A winged figure belongs to the earlier 
part of the sixth century and is a little over 4 in. high. A later work is a striding 
Herakles; he belongs to the end of the archaic period—to the earliest years of the 
fifth century. This statuette is a little over 6 in. high and is almost perfectly pre- 
served. The Treasury also contained terracotta figures, engraved gems, ivory 
seals and fibulae, a fine ivory head of the fifth century, and numerous imported 
objects, including sixty scarabs and beads from Egypt. The number of these 
Egyptian imports was surprising, the more so since Egyptian objects are of the 
greatest rarity at Corinth itself. This year’s campaign has not exhausted the site 
as there is still an area in the ancient town to be excavated and the necropolis to 
be identified. 

As a result of special grants the German Archaeological Institute was able to 
carry out further explorations in September and October, 1929, in the lower town 
of Tiryns. The work was confined to the regions south and southeast of the Acrop- 
olis where excavations had already been carried out in 1927. Professor Karo 
was in charge of these explorations. In the southeast area the buildings already 
discovered were further cleared, through an enlargement of the area opened up, 
and accurate plans were made. Toward the north practically nothing was found 
down to a depth of some 3m. In Late Mycenaean times this must have been an 
open space whose extent as well as the deeper layers beneath it still remains to be 
explored. In the region toward the south, after plans had been made and the pot- 
tery carefully collected, the upper layers over the whole area were removed as well 
as the deeper layers in the eastern part of the region. There were at least three 
strata of Middle and Late Mycenaean habitation shown by foundations, in many 
places, of spacious regularly rectangular houses, most of them with built hearths. 
The deeper layers have not yet been sufficiently cleared to elucidate the relation 
of Middle and, perhaps Early, Helladic walls to one another. Hardpan has been 
reached at one point only, at about 1.50 m. above sealevel. In the deeper strata 
several inundations are indicated by the gravel deposits. An explanation of this 
is probably furnished by a mighty Mycenaean work between Mt. St. Elias and 
Katsingri some 5 km. southeast of Tiryns. A whole hill had been cut away and 
the earth used to fill a neighboring stream bed supported by a Cyclopean retaining 
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wall. The stream, which originally ran north of St. Elias and flowed down toward 
the sea past Tiryns on the south side and often inundated the lower town, was 
now led off south of St. Elias, and Mycenaean Tiryns was thus, as is the modern 
village of Kophini, protected from further destruction. These works, next to the 
work in the Copais region, the most impressive achievement of Mycenaean engi- 
neering, have, curiously, remained almost unnoticed. It will be further explored 
in one of the next campaigns. Apart from the masses of potsherds few objects 
were found at Tiryns in this campaign. In contrast to the private houses of 
Mycenae those of Tiryns seem to have been astonishingly poor, like the graves on 
Mt. St. Elias—all the wealth appears to have been concentrated in the princely 
residence on the Acropolis. 

Mr. Buschor reports about his excavations on the island of Samos in 1929 that 
on the site of the Heraeum the two-aisled south colonnade mentioned in his last 
report was further excavated and it was ascertained that it formed, in the seventh 
century, the western border of the southern part of the temenos. The brook, 
which in the Geometric Period, ran somewhat farther eastward, was pushed back 
behind this colonnade and, separated by a walled bank from the colonnade, ran 
close beside it on the west, down to the sea. Near its mouth the stream fed a 
beautifully-built bathing establishment, also of the seventh century and obviously 
sacral. This consisted of a walled rectangular basin with peculiar arrangements 
for the inflow and outflow. The south end of the colonnade was covered in later 
times by the northeastern part of a great peripteros with a two-aisied cella facing 
northeast; on the evidence of its style and the objects found in it, it might belong 
to the time of Rhoikos. Eastward and southward from this building extends an 
open space with paved squares, dedicatory monuments, shops and industrial 
establishments. The predecessor of the great dipteros of Rhoikos was a narrow 
hekatompedos which had been built over another hekatompedos of the Geometric 
Period. A rich yield of objects came from the deposits of debris near the sea and 
from the early layers near the brook, and from the Bath, the South Colonnade, the 
South Building and the early temples: more than one hundred votive offerings of 
bronze, more than eighty of terracotta, objects of faience, glass, ivory, bone, am- 
ber, alabaster, lead and crystal; fibulae, scarabs, ostrich eggs, mussel shells; lime- 
stone statuettes of lions, of sparrowhawks, of men and of women. There was, 
furthermore, a great mass of potsherds of Geometric, Orientalizing and Archaic 
styles as well as of Pan-Athenaic amphoras. Among the bronzes may be men- 
tioned especially protomes of griffins and cattle, bronze sheathing decorated with 
flying horses and sphinxes, an archaic protome made of a thin plate of beaten 
metal, an archaic group of three figures, an archaic nude goddess, a Geometric 
group of hunter, lion and dog, a lion’s head on which sits a frog—apparently a spout 
for water, and finally, imported Egyptian objects. Through these rich discoveries 
the Geometric Period in Samos appears in a new light. In April and May, 1930, 
W. Wrede dug some exploratory trenches at several points within the ancient city 
of Samos which were in the line of building operations in the modern Tigani. 
On the north slope of the Kastro, buried very deeply, is a wall of a late Hellenistic 
building built of squared blocks and still standing to a height of 3m. Eastward 
from this wall a large room, 10.75 by 5.50 m. was cleared. This belongs to a com- 
plex of buildings probably dating from the early imperial period. In late Roman 
times a channel, which used the Hellenistic wall as one side, was carried into the 
Roman building, perhaps to supply heat. Since, in the Roman structures a change 
of axes, in comparison with the older walls beneath, is certain, as was also the case 
in the palatial structures on the Kastro, a period of destruction must be assumed 
with a new program of construction following it at the beginning of the imperial 
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period. Great masses of Hellenistic pottery were found in this region but earlier 
pottery, from the Geometric Period down, is less abundant and does not occur in 
undisturbed layers. On native rock lay a prehistoric layer, as was the case on the 
Kastro, but the sherds found here are uniform and include only the earliest 
category of the wares from the Kastro itself: saucers with plain rims, quite without 
ornament and polishing not yet perfected in technique. It was also ascertained 
that on the east slope of the Kastro beneath later structures walls of squared 
blocks are still preserved to a height of a meter. 

Professor Dérpfeld excavated at Olympia in the autumn of 1929 and in the 
spring of 1930. In his report he says “‘ We first dug again in the Heraeum in order 
to clear up some further points in its history. We now consider it certain that the 
oldest temple, which had no peristyle, was built immediately after the Dorian In- 
vasion, i.¢., in the eleventh century when the Eleans under Oxylos captured Olym- 
pia and took over the conduct of the Games hitherto held by the Achaeans, as 
Ephoros states.’’! To these pre-Dorian Games of the second millennium belong 
the numerous small votives of clay and bronze found beneath the oldest Heraeum, 
which represent two-horse chariots with charioteers. In the first millennium 
chariot-racing with two-horse chariots was not held again until the fifth century. 
We were further able to establish that the second temple to Hera was not com- 
pleted but was immediately replaced by the third Heraeum which is still standing. 
Both were erected in the ninth century when the Olympic Sanctuary and the 
Games were revived through a treaty of kings Iphitos of Elis, Cleosthenes of Pisa, 
and Lycurgus of Sparta. The text of this treaty, attributed by Aristotle and others 
to the ninth century, was inscribed, as is well known, on the famous discus that 
Aristotle and Pausanias saw at Olympia. Of the wooden columns, then erected 
in this temple, those that decayed were, from the seventh century on, gradually 
replaced in stone. We undertook a second excavation again at the Idaean Grotto 
which we had shown existed at the foot of the hill of Kronos between the Treasury 
of the Sicyonians and an ancient natural spring beneath the later waterworks of 
Herodes Atticus. We were able to establish that the Cave-Sanctuary of the 
Mother of the Gods, built of marl limestone, with its altar of the Cretan Herakles, 
was erected over an earlier structure, distinct remains of the sacrificial place of 
which, were found. When the terrace of the Treasuries was levelled in the fourth 
century B.c. the cave structure of Rhea was covered over with earth and was re- 
placed by the peripteral Temple of the Mother built below the terrace. At the 
same time, on the terrace, at a higher level, was erected an altar of Herakles, first 
circular, then rectangular, which is still preserved and which Pausanias saw. The 
earliest structure certainly belongs to the second millennium. Especially valuable 
were the results of a third excavation which we undertook at the Pelopion. The 
earlier excavations had laid bare the enclosing walls of a mound-shaped precinct 
with a gateway of the fifth century and under the latter two supporting founda- 
tions and a wall of an earlier gate. Beneath these earlier remains we came upon 
the layer of black earth in which the numerous Primitive and Geometric votive 
offerings of clay and bronze had previously been found and in which we found some 
further figurines of animals. . Digging on deeper, below this layer, we came, to our 
astonishment, at a depth of 1 m. more, upon a row of stones set up on edge, which 
surrounded a circular mound with a diameter of c. 30 m. Thus the site of the 
later Pelopion had, in very early times, been occupied by an almost equally large, 
circular, mound-shaped precinct. About one third of the stone circle is still per- 
fectly preserved since it was very early covered over with earth. The other parts 
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seem to have been destroyed leaving only scanty traces. This circular mound 
which is later than the prehistoric apsidal houses dating from the first half of the 
second millennium, but earlier than the layer that yielded the many ex-votos of 
two-horse chariots and other animal figurines, is, evidently, the funeral mound of 
Pelops which Pindar in his first and tenth odes calls riuSov or caua Médoros. 
As tradition records, it must have been erected in the second half of the second 
millennium as a cenotaph at the inauguration of the Funeral Games for Pelops. 
That the later Olympic Games grew out of funeral games for the local hero and 
that those votives of small chariotgroups are connected with such games was long 
ago shown by Alfred Kérte' with whom J. K. Beloch has recently agreed? The 
incorrect dating of Olympia by Furtwiingler which these two scholars accepted 
made it impossible for them to attribute chariot-racing to the second millennium 
B.c. to which excavation and tradition show it must be dated. I have been op- 
posing this dating for the past fifty years, and through my new excavations I have 
demonstrated yet further that it is untenable. The Olympic Sanctuary existed 
through the whole second millennium. Further excavation into the deeper layers 
can and must be undertaken at many points at Olympia. I, myself, have no in- 
tention of continuing these excavations but have provisionally concluded them in 
order to have my book Alt Olympia appear soon.” 
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E, P. B. 


1 Hermes, 1904, 229. 

2 Ibid, 1929, 196. 

3 For the account of these excavations of the German Archaeological Institute 
I am indebted to Professor Karo, the Director of the Institute at Athens. 
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Tue Necro in GREEK AND Roman Crviuization: A Stupy oF THE ETHIOPIAN 
Type, by Grace Hadley Beardsley, Ph.D. The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Archaeology, No. 4. Pp. xii, 145, pls. 15 ( =figs. 24). Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press. $3.50. 

In her study of the negro in classical literature and art for Professor David M. 
Robinson’s series, Dr. Beardsley has accumulated an imposing mass of material 
and interpreted it in a sensitive and intelligent fashion. The topics to which she 
gives most attention are: the conception of the Ethiopian race in poetic legend; the 
collision of romantic fancy with quaint fact and the stimulus thus given to graphic 
and plastic representation of the negro; the cliannel by which the negro entered 
Greek life and Greek art; the history of the function of the negro slave in the Greek 
and Roman world and of the artist’s attitude to him. The authoress has been 
embarrassed by certain difficulties in her task. The loss of the Aethiopis and the 
Andromeda plays makes a tantalizing gap in the literature, impossible to minimize, 
while the material in art is on the other hand intractably abundant. Moreover, 
like any other work which undertakes to trace a theme through many branches of 
art, this book here and there will tempt the narrower specialist to fault-finding, as 
certainly in its almost irresponsible hunt after replicas among the plastic vases. 
The writing is competent and lucid, except for an occasional jarring phrase and 
some awkward passages where an afterthought or annotation seems to have been 
roughly forced into the text. It may be noted that since Dr. Beardsley’s creditable 
monograph, an important contribution to the same subject has been made by 
Beazley’s “‘Charinos” (J.H.S. XLIX, 38 ff.) 

H. R. W. Smrra 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE ScULPTURES OF THE NIKE TEMPLE Parapet, by Rhys Carpenter, with photo- 
graphs by Bernard Ashmole. 83 pp.; 34 pls.; 15 figs.; 1 plan. Published for 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1929. 

This little book is in substance a repetition, with further elaboration of some 
details, of the author’s article in this JournaL, XX XIII, 1929, pp. 467-483. As 
before the results of Dinsmoor’s study of the technical details of the parapet 
(A.J.A. XXX, 1926, pp. 1-31) are accepted (as indeed they must be accepted by 
everyone), though a few slight corrections are offered and the parapet to the south 
of the temple is not continued to the south wing of the Propylaea, but is made to 
stop about half way, at a point opposite the eastern step of the temple. (That 
some sort of barrier must have existed from this point to the wing of the Propy- 
laea is, I think, obvious; but, in absence of any traces of it, conjecture as to its 
nature is at present futile.) The sculptures of the parapet are the work of six 
sculptors whose individual methods are clearly distinguished, and the sym- 
metrical arrangement of the figures is clear, though a few alternates are possible. 
The work was divided as evenly as possible among the six sculptors. All this is 
contained in the previous article. Is this book, then, merely a needless repetition? 
By no means. The arguments are given here in a different order, the additional 
illustrations, excellent in quality, enable the reader to follow the argument more 
easily and more completely, and the book is not only more attractive than an 
article in a periodical, but easier to handle. The identifications of ‘‘Master A” 
with Callimachus (p. 21; cf. p. 78), ‘Master B” with Paeonius (p. 29; ¢f. pp. 78 
and 80), and “Master E,” the sculptor of the ‘“‘sandalbinder” and related frag- 
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ments, with the author of the prototype of the “‘ Venus Genetrix” are not entirely 
new and are here advanced tentatively, though with somewhat more confidence 
than they were by those who first suggested them. Such identifications may be 
open to question, but at any rate they serve to emphasize marked differences and 
similarities of design and workmanship in the works of contemporary sculptors. 
The likeness of the work of “‘Master B” to the Hertz head serves also to fix the 
approximate date of the Victory at Olympia (p. 80). The assimilation of the 
sculptures as a whole, with the movement centering in the middle of the western 
front, to the frieze of the Parthenon, with its movement centering in the middle 
of the eastern front, is, so far as I know, new. The observation of details of 
workmanship, and the aesthetic appreciation of the reliefs as works of art, which 
are evident throughout, make this little book not only a masterly treatise on its 
immediate subject, but a valuable contribution to our knowledge of Greek art in 
general. Illustration, printing, and binding are excellent. 

N. Fow.er 
Wasurneron, D. C. 


Since the lines above were written, Professor Dinsmoor’s article in this JouRNAL, 
pp. 281-295, has appeared, in which, while accepting many of Professor Carpen- 
ter’s results, he criticizes others. He maintains with strong arguments, that the 
parapet on the south side continued to the wall of the Propylaea, and he gives 
reasons for ascribing to a seventh sculptor, “‘G,” some of the eanesate attributed 
by Professor Carpenter to “‘D.” 


Iraty Berore THE Romans, by David Randall-Maclver. Pp. 159, figs. 18. . At 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1928. $2.00. 

This book is an excellent guide to the early history of the Italian peoples. So 
much has been written, from ancient times to the present, about the Romans and 
Etruscans, that the author deliberately excludes these two groups and turns his 
attention to the tribes who have not,-like them, occupied the center of the stage. 
Italy Before the Romans is really a popularized summary of the author’s two 
large works: Villanovans and Early Etruscans (Oxford, 1924), and The Iron Age 
in Italy (Oxford, 1927). My review of the latter work (in this Journat, Vol. 
XXXIV, pp. 103-105) states Randall-Maclver’s position in detail, and it will 
not be necessary for me to do more than present a summary here. 

The first portion of the book (pp. 1-50) gives a chronological survey of the 
Italian peoples from 5000 to 1000 s.c., along more or less familiar lines: the 
Neolithic Age (ch. I), the Bronze Age (ch. II), and the Coming of the Northern 
Peoples (ch. III). The second portion (pp. 51-111) summarizes our information 
concerning the peoples of Northern and Central Italy: Northern Villanovans 
(ch. IV), Southern Villanovans (ch. V), Bologna (ch. VI), the Atestines (ch. VII), 
the Comacines (ch. VIII), the Picenes (ch. IX). The last portion (pp. 112-157) 
gives a survey of the peoples of Southern Italy and Sicily: Apulia (ch. IX), 
Campania (ch. XI), Calabria (ch. XII) and Sicily (ch. XIII). 

As is to be expected in a work of Randall-Maclver, this survey is authoritative 
and complete. Unlike the larger books upon which it is based, it is readable, 
and may be recommended to anyone interested in the social or archaeological 
history of early Italy. To persons whose knowledge of early Roman history is 
derived chiefly from the literary evidence of the classical Greek and Roman 
authors, everything in this volume, including the terminology, will seem strange 
and new. This will show how complete is our dependence here upon the facts of 
archaeology. But even to specialists, at least to those who are not acquainted 
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with Villanovans and Early Etruscans and with The Iron Age in Italy, much will 
be novel. This is the measure of our debt to David Randall-Maclver. 
CasPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 
WasHINGTON SquaRE COLLEGE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Tue Greek TRADITION IN ScuLPpTuRE, by Walter Raymond Agard. The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 7. Edited by David M. 
Robinson. Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins Press. London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 1930. $2.80. 

In these days when enthusiasm for the sculpture of Bourdelle, Maillol, MeS- 
trovié, has brought with it a renewed interest in Greek art even among the 
moderns, this essay on the strength of the Greek tradition is very welcome. It is 
written in an enthusiastic yet sober tone, with genuine appreciation of the old and 
the new, and in the modern spirit which tries to substitute for the former some- 
what sentimental analysis of emotions a more direct understanding of the thing 
itself. 

“‘Greece is itself sculpturesque; the landscape is one of intelligible and monu- 
mental forms, distinctly outlined in the clear air. It is not surprising that the 
people who lived there cared for logical and clear expression of their ideas and 
their feelings, and that sculpture, the art which more than any other deals directly 
with pure form, should have been a natural medium of expression.” With this 
lucid preliminary statement Mr. Agard proceeds to examine the historical evolu- 
tion of Greek sculpture, stressing such important aspects as its intimate relation 
to the community, the influence exercised by material, the significance played 
by design. In seventeen pages he succeeds in telling the familiar story in a fresh 
and vivid manner. 

The chapter on Rome begins with the famous quotation from the sixth book of 
the Aeneid: “‘Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera (credo equidem), vivos ducent 
de marmore voltus” which still remains the best estimate of Roman art. In 
illustration of this Mr. Agard aptly compares the Roman copy of the Aphrodite of 
Knidos in the Vatican (any of the numerous replicas is equally 4 propos) with 
the Hermes at Olympia—one without, the other with this “breath of life.” The 
whole Roman contribution is summed up as follows: ‘‘They told interesting 
stories in a picturesque way; they enlarged the scope of realistic portraiture; they 
succeeded in suggesting atmospheric depth in their reliefs. But, as Vergil said, 
their genius did not lie in translating into marble and bronze the breath of life; 
they made their chief contribution to sculpture by extending over the Roman 
Empire, even in a weaker form, their inheritance from Greece.” 

After a chapter on ‘‘The Lingering Tradition’? when Greek influence was not 
strong, for the general outlook was fundamentally unhellenic, we come to the 
Renaissance. The rebirth of humanism at this time naturally made sculptors 
turn enthusiastically to Greek art. Their reaction to this influence is well 
analy zed—the lesson of accuracy and clear design learned and the infusion of a 
new impetuous and realistic temper. Donatello, Ghiberti, Pollaiuolo, Verrocchio, 
all come into this class. Michelangelo, of course, stands alone. The note of 
emotional idealism, so strong, for instance, in his Captives, is the result of an 
entirely new conception of life, at once more personal and more transcendental; 
and this is perhaps not sufficiently brought out in Mr. Agard’s analysis. 

The neo-Classicists, Canova and Thorwaldsen, would seem to be too severely 
condemned (that Canova is still appreciated today is seen by the recent purchase 
at the Lansdowne Sale of his Sleeping Nymph for the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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by the National Arts Collections Fund); but Mr. Agard’s enthusiasm is properly 
aroused by Meunier, whose Stevedore is compared with the Parthenon Theseus, 
Bourdelle, whose France Saluant is placed by the side of Lemnian Athena, and 
Maillol ‘“‘perhaps the most influential of contemporary sculptors.’”’ An excellent 
distinction is drawn between the imitation of archaic mannerisms, indulged in by 
many modern sculptors, and the understanding of the substance. That the latter 
has been achieved by some outstanding moderns is due largely, Mr. Agard thinks, 
to acquaintance with the many new discoveries of genuine Greek work; and this 
has produced a contemporary classical revival ‘“‘closer to the actual spirit of 
Greek sculpture than any previous adaptation.”” This should emphasize again 
the bond which exists or should exist between the sculptor and the archaeologist. 
The illustrations are well selected, several from Mr. Kennedy’s beautiful 
photographs. 
M. A. RicuTEeR 
METROPOLITAN MusEuM OF ART 
New York 


Diz Miinzen Von Syrakus, by Dr. Erich Boehringer. Pp. viii + 297, figs. 39, 

pls. 32. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin and Leipzig, 1929. 

In this book Dr. Boehringer arranges the coinage of Syracuse of the archaic, 
strong and classical periods, 530-435 B.c., according to the modern system of die- 
sequence. Numismatists will welcome this careful examination of the die-com- 
binations and style analogies of 3277 coins. [The work is also of considerable im- 
portance to the general archaeologist as well. For it enables one to follow the 
stylistic development of the female head and the quadriga as it progresses in a 
gently flowing rhythm from the early archaic, refined archaic, declining archaic, 
transitional, strong, and classical styles to that final blossoming in the period of the 
signing artists.] The plates are excellent, and the scheme of numbering and dis- 
playing the die-couplings both in the text and on the plates marks a distinct ad- 
vance over previous methods. There is a useful discussion of the technique of coin 
production, while the catalogue of the known specimens and the complete tables 
and indexes give evidence of most painstaking research. 

The classification of the coins according to periods is as a whole not open to 
criticism. However, the importance of the chronology of the coins preceding the 
Damareteion can hardly be overestimated, and therefore this section of the 
chronology deserves the closest scrutiny. It is a distinct gain that, in an authori- 
tative work like the present one, the inauguration of the types, Nike above the 
quadriga and Arethusa head with dolphins, is no longer ascribed to Gelon in 485 
B.c., an error of long standing which still persists in recent books. The Arethusa 
heads, 34 f., are here dated ca. 510 B.c., and they must surely be at least as early as 
500 B.c., as will be seen. Nevertheless, the author’s assignment of the coins of 
series vi—xii, 62 f. to 485-479 B.c. involves a great disproportion in the die-distribu- 
tion among the various periods. There are as follows: Group I, 530-510 B.c., 
twenty years, 24 obverses: 17 reverses; Group II, 510-485 B.c., twenty-five years, 
7:23; Group III, 485-479 B.c., six years, 184: 264. Seven obverses only in Group 
II during twenty-five years seems impossible. In Group III there are 264 reverses 
in six years which average 44 a year, nearly 4 a month, whereas in Group II there 
are only 23 reverses over a period of twenty-five years, less than onea year! Then, 
too, a comparison of the coins 62 f., Pl. 3 f. with the earliest Athenian coins struck 
after 490 B.c. (Battle of Marathon, olive leaves on helmet, rare, cf. Regling, Antike 
Miinze, VII, 183) indicates that the Syracusan pieces are earlier. They are in 
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fact very close to that issue at Athens which represents the refined Ionian style of 
500 B.c. (rare also, Regling, op. cit. VII. 182). Compare especially Rev. 44. 

The author derives his date, 485, for the beginning of series vi, 62 f. from the 
following course of reasoning. Obv. 32 which starts the series is coupled with Rev. 
42 (in coin 63) and this reverse is also coupled with a Leontini obverse die, existing 
however in but one example, Pl. 30, A3. This curious hybrid coupling could not 
have been issued, the author argues, when Leontini was controlled by Hipparchos, 
498-491, nor yet when Gelon succeeded Hipparchos at Leontini, 491-485, since 
Leontini and Syracuse were then politically opposed. Hence as the style of the 
Leontini obverse does not permit the coin to be dated before 498, it must have been 
struck when Leontini and Syracuse were both under the rule of Gelon, namely, 
after 485. In the reviewer’s opinion, the Leontini obverse may be as early as ca. 
500 B.c. Or perhaps unofficial proceedings may account for the hybrid. At all 
events the coin A3 is just a “‘freak,’”’ a numismatic puzzle. It does not warrant 
the author’s assumption of a crisis in the mint situation at Syracuse when Gelon 
took control, which caused him to send in haste for Leontini die-cutters and dies. 
It would seem very odd indeed that only one specimen of such a necessity coinage 
should have survived. ‘To meet this objection the author is obliged to assume fur- 
ther that the ‘‘emergency” was of short duration. Apparently the coinage of Gela 
begins around 500, witness the obverse die, Pl. 30, Al, almost identical with the 
Syracusan Obv. 26, Pl. 2, 38. Why not that of Leontini also? 

Series i-ix fall approximately within the period 530 (or better 520)-490; series 
x-xii into 490-479. [The distribution of dies is then—I, 103:161; II, 112: 147; 
annual average of dies I, 3.4: 5.3; II, 10+: 13+. Thus the annual average in pe- 
riod Il is more than double that of I, as would be expected.] 

The novel theory that the heads on the coins represent priestesses of Artemis 
requires no lengthy discussion since the arguments in favor of Artemis versus 
Arethusa, though well set forth, are by no means convincing. 

Lastly, the term ‘‘mass production” is more suitable to nos. 292-355, just pre- 
ceding the Damareteion, coins of the declining archaic style, in which there is, 
nevertheless, a promise of better things. Still this concept may be abandoned al- 
together if such an enormous number of issues is no longer crowded into the short 
space of six years. 

B. Bretr 
New York, N. Y. 


Les Farences A REFLETS M&TALLIQUES DE LA GRANDE Mosqu&eE DE 
[Tuntsta] by Georges Marcais. 41 pp. + 24 heliotype and 2 color plates in 
folder inside back cover. Paris (Geuthner), 1928. 75 fr. 

This work forms the fourth number of a series of Contributions 4 I’ Etude de la 
Céramique musulmane. Chiefly concerned with the celebrated tiles at Kairouan, 
it takes up, in an appendix, the ceramic fragments from the nearby ruined palace 
of ’AbbAstya, local productions excavated in 1922 by the author. These serve asa 
foil to the elegant imported tiles which occupy the body of the book. 

At Kairouan one hundred and thirty-nine tiles, about eight and one-half inches 
square, and a number of fragments survive in fine condition as the beautiful decora- 
tion of the mihrab of the mosque. According to the author the ensemble repre- 
sents fairly well, though in a modified form, the original decorative scheme of 862 
A.D., applied to a construction of 836. As between Egypt (proposed by A. J. 
Butler) and Mesopotamia (proposed by Sarre) as the place of manufacture, the 
author decides for the latter, supporting his choice by good reasons drawn from 
known historical connections between Kairouan and Baghdad, and from relation- 
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ships between this ceramic work and that recently found at Samarra. A bibli- 
ography follows, and then a carefully detailed, illustrated description of the tiles, 
which are divided into a polychrome and a monochrome series. All are given 
numbers. The plates are comprehensive, though only two are at large scale. 
They are good reproductions; the text is charmingly written and well printed. 
The book deserves a place in the libraries of those interested in the subject. 

KENNETH CONANT 


HarvarpD UNIVERSITY 


PENDENTIFS, TROMPES, ET STALACTITES DANS L’ARCHITECTURE ORIENTALE by 

J. Rosintal. 106 pp. + 10 plates. Paris (Guethner), 1928. 

This French revision of a German original previously published will doubtless 
make the interesting studies of the author available to a wider circle. It is a 
sincere and successful effort to make the complicated transitional membering in 
Byzantine and oriental domed structures understandable, and it gives precision by 
means of brief, lucid descriptions and diagrams on a subject which to most stu- 
dents is altogether vague and uncertain. The classifications are helpful, and the 
references numerous. One feels that the author has worked in a good many cases 
from book material, rather than from the actual buildings. In view of the present 
controversy of Orient oder Rom, many readers would appreciate a fuller treatment 
of the question of Roman origins, with reference to Rivoira’s posthumous ‘‘ Roman 
Architecture,’ and various Byzantine monuments. By showing the development 
of the angle support of the dome over a square chamber through the use of the 
pointed arch, the author clarifies the history of that form in eastern art. He dis- 
poses of de Vogiié’s widely quoted “‘origin of the stalactite vault” in a few lines, 
and makes out a clear case for the reduplication in miniature of the Persian pointed 
straddling-arch or trompe as the true origin. Short historical notes give a useful 
side-light on the developments treated by the author. 

KENNETH CONANT 


HarvarpD UNIVERSITY 


La MINIATURE PERSANE DU XII¢ au XVII° steciE, par Armenag Bey Sakisian. 

Pp. xiii+176, 106 plates. Van Oest, Paris, 1929. 

This large, well-illustrated volume is a thoroughly scholarly and also quite 
readable work; probably the best, most sober, best documented, and altogether 
most reliable of all the books on Persian painting that have appeared in recent 
years. Except on one point, the student may far more confidently accept the 
authority of Sakisian than that of Martin, Schulz, Marteau, or Blochet. Only 
Kiihnel and Arnold are in the same class as Sakisian, and neither of these has 
produced a work of similar scope. 

The one point referred to above, on which few if any scholars are likely to agree 
with M. Sakisian, is the attribution of the Yildiz Library Fables of Bidpai (Plates 
1-9) to the twelfth century, and their use as examples of Chinese influence on 
Persian art before the Mongol period. For, on the one hand, as Persian painting 
these illustrations are quite acceptable as works of the Timirid period, on the 
other hand, students of Chinese painting will not admit that the Chinese sources 
of the Far Eastern motifs can be older than the Yuan, or more likely, the early 
Ming time. It is regrettable that M. Sakisian, elsewhere so judicious, should 
have committed himself to this fantastic theory. 

M. Sakisian points out that the ‘Abbasid illustrations are not really primitives 
of Persian painting (in the ordinary acceptance of the word), but stylized and 
later descendants of a tradition essentially Byzantine. Nevertheless, “the most 
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striking characteristic of the Mesopotamian artists is the great breadth of the 
treatment, enabling them to attain expressive effects, a movement and living 
quality, that make it inappropriate to speak of these paintings as ‘miniatures.’ ” 
The discussion of the “Automata Ms.”’ of al-Jazari is rather out of date, for the 
true name of the book is not even mentioned: it is now known that the manuscript 
in question does actually date from 1354,! but it is hardly likely that any of the 
honorific inscriptions shown on certain of the objects illustrated refer to the 
Egyptian Mamlik Sultan of that date, since most of them at least are faithfully 
copied from the original manuscript, in which they refer to the rulers of Amida; 
nor do the ‘‘calices” afford any evidence of Egyptian origin, since they are not 
mere ornaments, but formed a part of the original mechanisms already constructed 
and illustrated at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

One of the most valuable parts of the book is the demonstration of the in- 
validity of the designation “‘Transoxianan” so often applied to works of the 
Timirid period, on the assumption that they have originated in Samarqand or 
Bukhara. Actually, the great centre of production in the fifteenth century was 
Harat. The contacts of Khurasin with China at this time were far more real and 
intimate than those of Persia generally had been in the Mongol period; the Harati 
school produced innumerable monochrome and a few colored pictures either 
actually copied from Chinese originals of the Ming period, or done in the Chinese 
manner. We have to take into account what the Persians called “the artists of 
Cathay,” and the fact that some of the works in question are done on silk; but 
Khata is Chinese Tartary, rather than China proper, and actually none of the 
works which Sakisian, like other authors, calls Chinese, is accepted as such by 
professed students of Chinese art. 

An admirable and conservative account of Bihzad, who is rather a late Timirid 
than a Safavid artist, is followed by a chapter on the continued activity of the 
Hariti school early in the sixteenth century; then we have the migration of the 
Harati artists to Tabriz, and finally the artistic activity of Isfahan under Shah 
’ Abbas I. Persian painting, however, had already perfected itself by the end of the 
fifteenth century; in the sixteenth, ‘fluency and elaboration completed its in- 
florescense, and after the middle of this century, only a decline was possible.” 
Thus the school of Shah ‘Abbas is one of full decadence, and this is no less true of 
the minor arts than it is of the painting; the energy of the Mughals in India is 
now superior to that of the later Safavids, and for three quarters of a century, 
about 1565-1640, the eclectic art of the Mughals becomes the chief representative 
of Muhammadan painting. 

M. Sakisian undertakes the usual discussion of the different artists called Riza. 
Apart from one ‘Ali Riza, a calligrapher who died in 1573/4, we have Riza-i- 
‘Abbasi, and Aqa Riza (Arnold regards these two as one and the same, but this is 
quite impossible). As regards the former of these two there is no great difficulty, 
except in respect of false attributions and his far too high reputation amongst 
European collectors. In M. Sakisian’s view, there are two Aq Riziis, one a 
Safavid artist, the other the one who entered the service of Jahangir “‘while I was 
still a prince.”” But in any case, the latter had worked in Persia before he came to 
India, and it is far simpler to suppose, as I (with Kiihnel) do, that these two are 
one and the same. M. Sakisian is evidently not acquainted with the miniatures 


1See Meyer Riefstahl, The date and provenance of the Automata miniatures, Art 
Bulletin, June, 1929 (with reproductions of the title page and other pages, and colo- 
hon). M. Sakisian could not have seen this paper, but neither does he cite 
Jiedemann and Hauser’s translations of the text, nor my and Cresswell’s discus- 
sions published in 1924 and 1925. 
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by and signatures of Aqa Riza (whose full name is Muhammad Riza, with the titles 
Murid and Bakhlas) in the British Museum Fables of Bidpai, Ms. Or. Add. 
18,579. I have cited and discussed these signatures in Artibus Asiae, 1927, 
p. 205, and since then they have been referred to by Mr. Wilkinson in his ad- 
mirable Lights of Canopus, in which all the miniatures are reproduced. Rizi’s 
paintings in this manuscript are by no means of a mediocre quality; nor does 
Iskandar Munshi’s account of Aq& Riza written in 1616 prove that he was then in 
Persia, but rather tends to show that he had been unlucky there, and that his 
services had actually been sought by foreign princes. The ‘Sultan Salim” 
referred to on p. 128 as occurring on a painting by Aq& Riza once in the Goloubew 
collection and now in Boston in all probability refers to Jahangir. 

A. K. CoomaraswaMy 
Museum oF FINE Arts 

Boston 


Excavations at Nuzi, conducted by the Semitic Museum and the Fogg Art Museum 
of Harvard University, with the coéperation of the American School of Oriental 
Research at Bagdad, selected and copied by Edward Chiera. Volume I, Tezis 
of Varied Contents. Harvard Semitic Series, Volume V, Pp. xiii, Plates C. 
Harvard University Press, 1929. 

Some three thousand five hundred years ago there lived in a city called Nuzi, 
near modern Kirkuk in northeastern ‘Iriiq, an Assyrian family whose members 
conducted business, married, made adoptions, contracted loans, held litigations, 
purchased slaves, bequeathed property—and in general lived the life that any 
other family in those days might have lived. Some of these social and private 
transactions found their way into record in the then ordinary script—the Cunei- 
form. The city was soon after destroyed by fire. The Nuzi family archives 
were buried. There they lay since about 1500 sB.c., undisturbed, with a mound 
marking the site, until the fall of 1927 when an American expedition, headed by 
Professor Chiera, brought the unbaked tablets to light. One hundred and seven 
of these tablets were selected, copied, and reproduced to provide the material for 
this volume. The remaining ones are promised for another volume. Under the 
title Inheritance Texts (Geuthner, Paris, 1927) similar tablets unearthed from a 
neighboring mound in the course of an earlier expedition, that of 1925, have 
already been published by the same author. 

The script with which Chiera reproduces the writing on the tablets is clear, 
the obverse and reverse are indicated in the margin, the lines are numbered, the 
destroyed lines or words are marked, and in every respect the treatment meets 
all the requirements of modern scholarship. 

As for the contents a large number of the tablets are declarations in court, 
court records, and sale-adoptions of which the Inheritance Texts have previously 
furnished other illustrations. In one case a father and son are adopted by three 
other men. But the testaments found in this volume have almost no parallel in 
Assyro-Babyionian literature. In these testaments the same property sometimes 
changes hands from father to son and grandson, with provisions made for the 
wives. 

Students of the ancient Orient, only a few of whom feel at home amidst the in- 
tricacies of Assyro-Babylonian, would certaialy welcome a translation of at least 
the most important of such tablets into a more modern tongue. 

K. Hrrri 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Memorrs oF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN Rome. Volume VII. Pp. 223, 21 

Plates. Italy, 1929. 

Although printed in Italy, Volume VII of the Memoirs of the American Academy 
in Rome has only a minimum of misprints to mar its notable beauty. The first 
paper is by Inez G. Scott, who discusses early ‘“‘Roman Traditions in the Light of 
Archaeology.” An introductory chapter sketches the changing attitude of 
scholars towards our literary accounts from the extreme scepticism of Niebuhr 
and Pais to the greater confidence that the finds of the excavator now inspire in 
them. In Chapter II she adduces an impressive amount of archaeological and 
linguistic evidence, making full use of the material from the Sepulcretum in the 
Forum and the graves on the Esquiline, to substantiate Livy’s story of a settle- 
ment at Alba preceding that on the Palatine and of a mingling of a Sabine stock 
from a nearby hill with the original Latin community. Chapter III traces the 
“Early Development of the City.” The assistance from archaeology is here 
scanty and disputable and the literary tradition provokingly confused. In the 
chapter, “‘Etruscan Rome and the Servian Wall,’ she discusses in detail the 
famous wall-painting, found at Volci, which pictures Mastarna and Caeles 
Vibenna. Then comes a chapter on the ‘Monuments of Etruscan Rome” and 
more particularly on the Capitoline Temple. Miss Scott has an excellent com- 
mand of the archaeological material in the museums and appraises independently 
and conscientiously the opinions of other scholars. Although in this field of 
study overweighting of the evidence seems to the reviewer to be a common failing, 
she does this rarely. 

The second article in the volume is by Florence H. Robinson, who, after setting 
forth in an introduction what archaeologists mean by the tridimensional appeal 
in Greek sculpture, gives a historical sketch of the development of this view 
during the last thirty-five years, and assails the doctrine as invalid because 
contrary to the teachings of psychology and out of accord with the history of art, 
and then by a study of the progress of Greek sculpture from the late Archaic 
Period to the age of Lysippus she shows that the Apoxyomenos which archaeo- 
logists claim marked a change in the ability to express that ‘“‘tridimensional 
appeal” merely stands as the latest stage in a long development of the mastery of 
tridimensional form. One of her plates exemplifies the masterly photography 
of Clarence Kennedy and makes one wish that his work were always avail- 
able. 

To Dr. Lillian M. Wilson’s long study of ancient apparel we owe two contribu- 
tions. In the first she gives the sculptural evidence of the army order issued by 
Marcus Aurelius that his soldiers should wear the toga (Capitolinus Marc. Aur. 
27). The cloaks worn by figures on his column are of the circular civilian type, 
contrasting with the rectangular military sagum that appears on the Column of 
Trajan and which Capitolinus says his soldiers ceased to wear. In her second 
paper, Miss Wilson, with fascinating plausibility, connects the scene on a well- 
known sarcophagus in the Museo delle Terme with Cato’s remarriage to his 
former wife as it is described by Lucian in his Pharsalia II, 350-364. 

Comfort’s treatise, ‘‘De Collectione Praecipue Epigrafica Vasculorum Arre- 
tinorum apud Academiam Americanam Conservata,’’ is a model of its kind in its 
representation of the forms and stamps, in its citation of other examples and in 
its use of the literature of the subject. 

The volume closes with a restoration on paper of the Capitolium at Ostia by the 
architect C. Dale Badgeley, who believes that the material and construction of the 
temple assign its erection to the second quarter of the second century a.p. His 
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front elevation makes a handsome frontispiece for the volume and he presents 
three other plates. 

Watton Brooxs 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Les Nouveaux ASPECTS DE LA QUESTION DE Trore, by Charles Vellay. Pp. 136. 

Paris, 95 Boulevard Raspail, 1930. 

When Doerpfeld wrote his Troja und Ilion he unhesitatingly located the camp 
of the Greeks at or near the mouth of the Scamander and the site of Ilion at 
Hissarlik. Recently he has shifted the Greek camp to Besika Bay on the Aegean 
side of the Troad, and, since Homer often spoke of the camp as adjacent to the’ 
Hellespont, it was necessary to give to the Aegean that name also. The author 
of this book attacks these two theories with a wealth of learning and a power of 
argument that are absolutely crushing and conclusive. The Besika Bay theory 
cannot survive this attack. He denies every argument which would locate [lion 
at Hissarlik and reaches the conclusion that the immense labors of Schliemann 
and Doerpfeld in the Troad have not produced a single result, except the negative 
one that Ilion could not have been at Hissarlik. The ruins found there must be 
explained and he hesitatingly accepts the views of Seyk, founded in part on 
Boetticher, that the ruins found at Hissarlik are due to an ancient Necropolis, 
to which Seyk has added that the greater walls are the very walls left by the 
Greeks, walls they hastily built during the anger of Achilles, the construction of 
which is described in the seventh book of the Iliad. Seyk thinks the site of an- 
cient Troy is to be found about five miles east of Hissarlik, at Kara-Your. Our 
author attacks this theory and reaches the conclusion that the whole question of 
the site of Ilion must be answered afresh, that we have Homer, the rivers, the sea, 
the plain, and Mt. Ida, and from these indications we must begin again the search 
for the Homeric city. 

I agree fully with his attack on the Besika Bay theory and on the attempt to 
make the Hellespont include the Aegean in Homer, but do not feel he has done 
justice to the claims of Hissarlik; and believe that the walls of the fortress discov- 
ered at Hissarlik were erected to ward off and not to defend the Greeks. Homer 
repeatedly assures us that the Greek walls were destroyed and covered by the 
sands of the Hellespont. 

Joun A. Scortr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Zor GESCHICHTE DES AKROTERS, von Camillo Praschniker. Pp. 56, figs. 12, pls. 

IV. Rudolf M. Rohrer, Briinn-Prag-Leipzig-Wien, 1929. 

This is not a study of the whole development of the akroteria of Greek temples, 
but of one particular phase, the splendid creations of the fourth century B.c. The 
book is a continuation and rounding out of the brilliant researches made by the 
author in 1910 when with infinite patience and extraordinary acumen he brought 
to light forgotten fragments, assembled them together, and finally reconstructed 
the akroteria of the Parthenon. Now a reéxamination of the material has con- 
firmed the theories he formulated two decades ago, and, even more important, it 
has enabled him to discover part of an akroterion which, he has been able to dem- 
onstrate most convincingly, once crowned the Erechtheion. Although only a 
small fragment it was sufficient to supply the author, given his expert knowledge, 
with evidence for an almost complete reconstruction of an architectural member 
which had been thought entirely lost. He can also recreate theoretically from the 
remaining fragments the type of akroterion which adorned the Tholos at Epi- 
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dauros. The round shape of this building influenced the composition of the 
akroterion, so that, instead of being triangular as usual, the parts radiated out from 
the central motive. As the two Parthenon akroteria are of supreme importance, it 
is a pity that the figures showing their reconstruction were not reproduced from the 
earlier work, for unless the reader can refer to that publication he might not realize 
how admirably those rich and graceful motives illustrate the author’s arguments. 
He shows that they mark a special point in the development of akroteria. In 
earlier times these were purely two-dimensional, but here the problem is treated 
tri-dimensionally. The play of light and shade obtained by the sharp cutting and 
undercutting of the leaves, the sweeping curves of the stems create an impression 
of spaciousness and rhythm, the characteristics of a masterly artistic tradition 
which was developed throughout the succeeding century on a series of magnificent 
temples. In contrast to the severe and restrained majesty of the fifth century this 
art possessed its own beauties of exuberant richness and grandeur of composition 
welded into a glowing architectural harmony. 

E. Dovuaias Van BuREN 
Rog, Iraty 


STUDIEN ZUR AELTESTEN GRIECHISCHEN Kunst, by Alois Gotsmich. Pp. 104. 

Prague, 1930. 

The relation of the civilization of Crete and of Mycenae to that of the geometric 
and succeeding periods is an outstanding problem. Two views are held: Roden- 
waldt assumes a complete break between the culture of the bronze-age and that of 
subsequent epochs; Gisela Weyde is a recent adherent of the contrary view that 
geometric art is a direct outgrowth from that of Crete. The author of this book 
follows in the main Camillo Praschniker (Jahr. fuer Kunstgeschichte, 1923, p. 14 ff.), 
in avoiding either extreme. 

The book is divided into four chapters to which is added an excursus. The first 
and longest chapter is concerned with the survival of Late Mycenaean elements in 
the art of the geometric period. In Mycenaean pottery (the study is limited to 
vases), a different principle of decoration is used from that employed in the cul- 
minating periods of Cretan naturalism; the decoration is not applied freely to the 
entire surface of the vase as in Crete, but is arranged with regard to the supporting 
and supported parts of the vase, the shoulder carrying the main frieze, and the 
decoration of the lower parts of the vase being confined to horizontal stripes. Such 
an arrangement remained in effect throughout the geometric period. The practice 
of dividing the main frieze into metopes and of emphasizing the axial members of 
the design is again carried over from the Mycenaean to subsequent periods. 
Among the individual patterns which survive from one period to the next are the 
wavy line, the wedge motive, and combined groups of perpendicular and horizon- 
tallines. Among the shapes which persist are a small jug with a funnel-like mouth, 
a jug with trefoil spout, the bowl, the cup, various types of amphoras, the hydria 
and the kalathos. The conclusion is thus that geometric art is based on a sub- 
stantial heritage from the Mycenaean period, a conclusion born out by the fact, 
mentioned in the introduction, that Schweitzer’s list of geometric sites corresponds 
with Fimmen’s list of settlements of the Bronze Age. 

The second chapter deals with the disappearance and reappearance of ornament. 
A delight in contrasts of light and dark in closely applied patterns is characteristic, 
according to the author, of both the Late Minoan and late geometric periods of 
Crete. To the reviewer, the illustrations cited are not strikingly analogous; the 
motives of the design as the author admits are quite different, as is also the arrange- 
ment of the zones of ornament. Here as elsewhere the book suffers from the 
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absence of illustrations. The reader is constantly referred to drawings or half-tone 

reproductions of groups of vases, in which particular designs are scarcely discerni- 
ble. The suggestion made in this chapter, however, that patterns (like the spiral) 
which suffer a temporary eclipse in ceramic art may remain in use for metal-work 
or for woven stuffs is entirely sound. A system of decoration that disappears to 
return again is that which the author calls anthropomorphic. Here again the ar- 
gument is scarcely convincing. That nipples are indicated on the shoulders of 
Late Mycenaean and geometric vases after a long period of disuse is true, but that 
this implies that the potters who thus embellished their pots were impelled by the 
same ‘“‘ Kunstwollen”’ as were those of an earlier period is open to doubt. Do not 
potters, of all occidental lands at least, speak of the foot, the shoulder, the mouth of 
their pots? Certainly few will agree with the author that “die Einseitige Ver- 
zierung der Gefaesse der Akropolisgattung ist ein Ergebnis der, anthropomorphen 
Tendenz.”’ 

The last two chapters treat of the relation of Late Mycenaean art to that of the 
early culture of the mainland. The conclusion is that in the Late Mycenaean 
period when the supremacy of Cretan art came to an end with its entirely different 
system of decoration (derived ultimately from the east), the older northern scheme 
of ornament was left free to reassert itself, and the “anthropomorphic” system 
again prevailed in which the main zone of ornament was confined to the shoulder, 
and the lower part of the vase was decorated with horizontal lines. The late 
Mycenaean period is not, however, a period of degeneration of naturalistic decora- 
tion; rather the bold curves and realistic renderings of plant and marine life which 
characterize Minoan art are compressed and ordered according to the mainland sense 
forform. ‘The author does not, however, adhere to the old theory of a Bauernkunst 
in that he considers the art of the Late Mycenaean period as a voluntary cre- 
ation, too revolutionary to be regarded as the outcome of meager survivals. 

The result of this argument is orthodox enough; archaeologists have generally 
agreed that in the early centuries of the second millennium B.c., Minoan influence 
prevailed, whereas, after 1500 B.c. the tide turned and the influence of the main- 
land became predominate (cf., e.g., Blegen, Korakou, p. 125). The author, how- 
ever, leaves out one part of the picture; in Crete as well as on the mainland, there 
prevailed before the rise of the Cretan naturalistic school a linear style, analogous 
to that of the Cyclades and of the mainland, in which the shoulder of the vase 
carried the main zone of ornament. The course of decorative art ran through ap- 
proximately the same stages in the Argolid, Corinthia, the Cyclades, and Crete, as 
if the culture of all these places was closely akin. The trend toward naturalism in 
Crete may have been due not only to the quickening influence of Egypt and the 
Orient, but also to the fact that the island was less troubled by foreign invaders. 
The evidence of Zygouries shows that at the end of the Early Helladic period on 
the mainland settlements were overwhelmed by catastrophic changes while in 
Crete Early Minoan art was blossoming into the artistic creations of the Middle 
Minoan I period. 

And finally the assumption, popular of late, that syntax of design is a trust- 
worthy hall-mark of a culture, or that it remains constant through centuries of 
time is by no means certain. The intricate relations of the different branches and 
periods of Aegean culture will be better elucidated by the careful excavation of 
more sites than by the comparison of designs remote in time and place. 

The excursus reiterates, in reply to Schweitzer, the connections of geometric art 
with that of the Late Mycenaean period. 

Eprra Hatt Donan 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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LES CULTES DE PATRAS AVEC UNE PROSOPOGRAPHIE PATREENNE, by Jules Herbillon. 
Pp. xvi+178. The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, 1929. 
The source, “presque unique,”’ for this study is Pausanias VII, 18-25. After a 

brief introduction on the history and legends of Patras, the writer follows Pau- 

sanias about the town, devoting the first chapter to the Divinités les plus anciennes 
et divinités de ]’acropole, the second to Divinités du quartier de l’agora, and the 
third to Divinités du quartier du port. No attempt is made to connect the cults 
and temples of Pausanias’ account with existing remains, or with those noted by 

Wheler and Dodwell. The only illustration in the book is a plan (based on 

Pausanias’ account) so poorly made as to be nearly illegible. The book ends with 

a prosopography in which sixty-nine Greek and sixty-seven Latin names are listed. 

Epitx Hatt Donan 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


GESCHICHTE DER RussiscHE MALEREI IM MITTELALTER, von Phillip Schweinfurth. 
8 plates, 169 illustrations in text. Published by Martinus Nijhoff, Haag, 
1930. 20 gid. 

This able book fulfils its title by a very careful and complete treatment of the 
field of Russian mediaeval painting. It opens with a definition of the subject in 
terms of time, that is, the style name is applied to Russian mural and panel paint- 
ing from the eleventh through the seventeenth centuries. The introduction also 
accounts for the position of Russian ecclesiastical art in relation to the Roman and 
the Greek church. 

Proceeding by chronological steps the author shows the centers of Russian art 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries under the example of the middle 
Byzantine style, discussing also the question of Armenian influence in that period. 
The material is conveniently subdivided into mural and panel painting throughout 
the book. The second part deals with Russian painting under the late Byzantine 
style from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. In this portion Dr. Schwein- 
furth distinguishes the centers of Novgorod and Moscow with their respective 
provincial styles and adds a chapter on the technique and iconographical charac- 
teristics of Russian painters. The third part is given over to a very elaborate 
analysis of the Italo-Byzantine style, its centers in Italy, its development, from the 
thirteenth century through the Baroque period, its Gothic and western qualities 
which are finally outweighed by the Byzantine elements, and finally its influence on 
Russian mediaeval painting from the fourteenth through the seventeenth centuries. 
The concluding fourth part attends to the direct influence of western European art 
in the seventeenth and the nature of Russian seventeenth century painting and its 
subsequent influence on Russian painting of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. 

The character of the book is comparable to the corpus of Italian painting by the 
author’s compatriot, Van Marle, whose name, among many others, occurs in the 
indebtedness acknowledged in the Foreword, where also one may find a full 
notation of the illustrations of this field so far published and of the principal exhi- 
bitions of Russian mediaeval art. 

Although this book is under 500 pages it succeeds in furnishing the western 
reader a complete and valuable history of mediaeval painting heretofore relatively 
inaccessible in published form, nor are the careful exegesis and extensive illustra- 
tion we have learned to expect from German scholarship wanting. 

Aanes RINDGE 


Vassar COLLEGE 
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CaTALOGUE OF THE McCiEeAN CoLLecTION oF GREEK Corns, by S. W. Grose, 
M.A. Vol. III. Asia Minor, Farther Asia, Egypt, Africa. University Press, 

Cambridge, 1929. 

This, the third and final volume, now completes the stately series of catalogues 
comprising the famous McClean Collection of Greek Coins preserved in the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, England. In its technical aspect and from the 
standpoint of usefulness the present work fully meets the high standard set by the 
two preceding volumes. It describes the coins struck in the eastern and southern 
portions of the Greek world, namely those of the Near and Farther East and of 
northern Africa. 

As pointed out by Mr. Grose in his introduction to Volume I, Mr. McClean’s 
sudden death came before he had been able to bring to a successful conclusion his 
avowed intentions of more nearly completing his Asiatic and African series. 
Therefore, although the present volume catalogues and describes no less than two 
thousand seven hundred and forty-four coins, these do not represent, proportion- 
ately, as fine or as complete a series of known varieties as contained, for instance, in 
the Italian, Sicilian or Macedonian portions of the collection. Especially weak are 
the Syro-Phoenician city issues, as well as the Mesopotamian, Persian, Bactrian, 
Alexandrian and Carthaginian series. Much better represented are the issues for 
Asia Minor, but a comparison of the eighteen hundred odd specimens with the 
seven thousand odd specimens in the famous Waddington collection, for instance, 
reveals the true status of the McClean collection in that particular field. If Mr. 
McClean had only been vouchsafed a few more years of life he would undoubtedly 
have made good this deficiency. _ 

The individual coins are carefully described by the author who also records the 
metal, weight (in both grains and grammes), size (in both inches and millimetres) 
and die position with meticulous care. Nearly all of the specimens are photo- 
graphically reproduced on the hundred and thirty-two plates which accompany the 
present volume. With his accustomed generosity and helpfulness Mr. Grose 
presents us with no less than ten separate indices comprising: (I) Districts and 
Mints, (II) Regal Personages, (III) Types, (IV) Symbols, (V) Letters and In- 
scriptions, (VI) Other Inscriptions, i.e., Greek Monograms, etc., (VII) Regnal 
Years of Emperors, (VIII) Tables of Eras, (IX) Countermarked and Restruck 
Coins, (X) Marks of Value. 

Not as a criticism of so useful a work but as a help to future users who may not 
themselves chance to be professing numismatists, a few corrections of the more 
glaring mistakes in attribution, etc., may not be out of place here. No. 7394 
(Plate 251, 15) is not an issue of Rhoemetalces of Bosporus but of that earlier 
Rhoemetalces of Thrace who flourished in the reign of Augustus. No. 7541 
(Plate 258, 14) is a modern forgery of this very rare coin. No. 7549 (Plate 259, 6) 
is a Syracusan or Siculo-Punic issue and not one of Atarneus in Mysia. No. 8049 
(Plate 277, 7) is a Delian rather than a Colophonian issue. Dr. Regling in the 
Zeitschr. f. Numismatik, Vol. 32, 1915, pp. 146 ff., has clearly shown that coins like 
No. 8102 (Plate 280, 2) must have been struck in Syria and not at Ephesus. 
Tetradrachms such as No. 9107 (Plate 328, 19) have nothing to do with Tarsus, but 
are almost invariably found in Mesopotamia and Persia. No. 9248 (Plate 335, 14) 
obviously bears a portrait of Antiochus III and not of the first of that name. No. 
9383 (Plate 345, 7) represents a well-known issue of Paphos in Cyprus, not Antioch 
in Syria. No. 9387 (Plate 345, 11) bears a portrait of Elagabalus rather than of 
Caracalla. No. 9390 (Plate 345, 14) was certainly not struck at Antioch but, more 
probably, at Hieropolis-Bambyce. Within the last few years a hoard containing 
numerous examples of No. 9546 (Plate 354, 9) has turned up in the Island of 
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Mytilene—thus rather tending to support Babelon’s earlier assignment (Traite?, I, 
p. 379, No. 640) of this type to Lampsacus. 

These few and comparatively minor corrections detract not at all from the great 
value of Mr. Grose’s work. Both he and the authorities of the Fitzwilliam Museum 
are to be heartily congratulated on the successful completion of so Herculean a 
task. 

E. T. NEWELL 
Tse AmerRIcAN NumIsMATIC SocIETY 
New York City 


Papers OF THE British ScHoot aT Rome. Vol. XI, 1929. Macmillan & Co., 

London. 

In this issue M. A. Sisson writes a careful study of the “‘Stoa of Hadrian” at 
Athens: he identifies it with the library (not the gymnasium) erected by Hadrian 
and offers a reconstruction. A.M. Woodward concludes his scrupulous catalogue 
of the antiquities brought to England from Lord Savile’s excavations at Lanuvium 
and now in Leeds or at the British Museum. J. D. Beazley reproduces and dis- 
cusses the principal vases in Lord Northampton’s rich collection at Castle Ashby, a 
service comparable with that rendered by his book on the vases in Poland. As 
there, he publishes in ideal fashion capital vases which the student needed to know 
but could scarcely hope to visit, and uses footnotes to append his latest attribu- 
tions of pieces in other collections. The excellence of Mrs. Beazley’s photographs 
calls for special praise. Noél Moon’s paper, “Some Early South Italian Vase 
Painters,” is very important indeed, winning much new ground in the direction 
pointed out by the fourth chapter of Vases in Poland. There is brilliant work in 
her attributions and groupings and in her acute if rather chatty characterizations; 
but her greatest contributions are her argument for Tarentum as the chief and 
perhaps earliest center of Italiote red-figured painting and her demonstration of a 
continuity between the severer wares (“‘Lucanian”’ or ‘‘ Early South Italian” under 
the old terminology) and florid “Apulian.” These clear a good deal of mirage 
from the field. America has a few attributable vases not noticed by Miss Moon or 
in Vases in Poland: bell-kraters at the University of California by the Sisyphos and 
Amykos Painters respectively (neither piece important); by the Amykos Painter 
again is an unassuming bell-krater in the Los Angeles market and, probably, a large 
column-krater at Princeton, though it is very near to the “Orestes” vases of the 
Painter of the Oxford Hydria. 

H. R. W. Smrra 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


REMBRANDT UND DER HoOLLANDISCHE Barock (Studien der Bibliothek, Warburg). 
Pp. 46 and index 7—26 pls. B.G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1928. 5 R.M. 

The Baroque period has of late years been receiving a good deal of attention 
which goes considerably toward making amends for the long period of neglect if not 
of disdain through which the style has passed in the eyes of the critical world. It 
is therefore no matter for wonder that a brochure dealing with the Baroque style 
should emanate from the country which so avidly took on its exuberant form of 
speech in art as well as architecture. 

The writer has aptly chosen to base his estimate of this style upon a more or less 
close comparison and analysis of the styles of Rembrandt the painter and Vondel 
the poet. Both were practically contemporary. 

In them he sees the fusion of the true Dutch spirit as it appears uncontaminated 
in Rembrandt and the classical tendency as it appears in Vondel. Both are na- 
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tional but expressing love of country in a different way—Rembrandt exerting his 
influence through his dramatic unexpectedness in handling of light and shade and 
romantic costume, while Vondel based his more conventional, if dramatic speech 
upon the Greek tragedians. Both loved their Amsterdam, Vondel always glorify- 
ing her, Rembrandt seeing her life not only in her splendor but in the squalor of her 
Ghettos as well. It is comprehensible, therefore, that the poet should have loved 
the Rubens manner and the splendid Venetians, and should have given scant notice 
to the more individual Rembrandt. Yet in his two first years Rembrandt was the 
herald of the Baroque. It was only in the years 1630-41, when he began to swing 
into his own personal style that he contradicted the more classically expressed 
Baroque. 

It was this individualism which drew from professorial Sandraat the conviction 
that Rembrandt was a rebel against the rules and theories of art as represented in 
the academies. More and more Rembrandt turned his back on the Baroque; more 
and more Vondel surrendered himself to it. 

So throughout this little book the author plays one artist against the other. 
Now it is a discussion of their religious feelings—now a consideration of the 
dominance of feeling or allegory. He shows, as time went on, how Vondel’s list of 
followers increased and how Rembrandt’sfellaway. Rembrandt followed through 
a lonesome development. He is the last of the great universal masters. 

Nominally a consideration of the Dutch Baroque style the brochure boils down to 
a sympathetic analysis of the rebel Rembrandt moving doggedly against the 
forces of his day. 

8. Tonks 


Vassar CoLLEGE 


CORRECTION TO A.J.A. XXXIV, P. 400 


Professor Paul Jacobsthal has called my attention to the fact that Langsdorff 
and he in their book on Bronzeschnabelkannen have listed (pp. 88 ff.) some exam- 
ples in New York (Nos. 46, 73, 107, 116) and some examples in London (Nos. 65, 
92, 96, 103, 109). I regret the exaggerated statement in my review and ask that 
the last paragraph be ignored and deleted. As I said, the book is interesting and 
useful and should be in our archaeological libraries. 


Davin M. Rosinson 
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